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Editors and Aduisers wre Juuvited 


to enter their books and participate in the 


17th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE and CONTEST 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Deadline 
July 1, 1951 


RIMARILY a Critique for the Year- 

book or the Classbook, the Contest 
provides a periodic rating on a nation-wide 
basis by a Board of experienced Judges. 
This critique stimulates student interest 
and activity and contributes to the better- 
ment of the book. The rating scale is the 
result of a thorough study of yearbooks 
and of consultations with Advisers in the 
field, printers, engravers, photographers, 
paper and cover manufacturers. Begin- 





Ratings Announced 


October 12, 1951 


ning with 105 entries in the First Critique 
and Contest in 1935, the number reached 
831 in 1950. To date, 5303 Yearbooks 
have been rated in the Annual Contest in 
addition to those receiving individual 
treatment in CSPA’s Critical Service. 


“YEARBOOK FUNDAMENTALS”, a 
10-page booklet of information on the 
preparation and production of annuals, 
including an itemized scoring section with 
the Judges’ comments, is forwarded to all 
participants at the conclusion of the 
Contest. 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastic ’Press Association 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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The present basketball bribery scandal 
has been in the making ever since colleges 
began to schedule their games in com- 
mercial sports arenas — the hunting 
ground of gamblers. 

Note how gambling odds are quoted in 
the newspapers on every boxing match of 
any importance. Naturally, then, when 
other sports spectacles, either professional 
or amateur, are presented in these same 
settings, gambling slops over onto them. 
And where there is gambling there is 
usually skullduggery for the purpose of 
influencing the results. 

We can hardly blame the gamblers; you 
cannot change the habits, mentality, or 
morality of a rattlesnake. But we can 
blame the person who plays with the 
rattlesnake and, if he is too immature 
and irresponsible to recognize the danger, 
we can blame those standing by who per- 
mit or encourage him to play with it. 

The colleges, not the gamblers, will have 
to accept the blame for this dismal state 
of affairs. Greedy for publicity and 
money, some colleges have “sold out.” 

Although we are sorry for the boys in- 
volved, we cannot excuse them. Surely 
they are old enough to know “dirty ball” 
when they see it. 





Judging by the attendance, about the 
most intriguing discussion session at the 
New York meeting of the National associ- 
ation of Secondary-School Principals was 
the one devoted to “The Issues of Added 
Compensation for Extra Responsibility or 
Extra Work.” To those not fully in- 
formed, the number of schools which pro- 
vide extra pay, directly and indirectly, 
for extra work—mostly extra-curricular 
activities, was surprising. 





We have heard of student councils and 
other organizations working overtime in 
order to purchase a television set for the 
school. It is our humble opinion that, al- 
though their ideals are high, their knowl- 
edge of educational materials, methods, 
and procedures is scanty. Television is 
not yet ready for school use because of a 
lack of suitable programs and essential 
timeliness, and the small size of the screen 
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means it is not adaptable for group in- 
struction of any consequence. 

Nearly every school has opportunities 
for the use of slides, film strips, motion 
pictures, models, radio, etc., many of 
which it has and more of which it can 
easily obtain, which are not now capital- 
ized. It would be better to work with 
those aids which we have already 
than to experiment with something which 
we do not have and which, apparently, we 
will not have in the near future. 





A pet peeve. Already this year we have 
received a number of inquiries from stu- 
dents concerning our availability as a 
graduation speaker. Coming from the 
senior class president, secretary, or other 
officer, these letters indicate that the class 
makes the arrangements and pays the bill. 
This always irks us. The expense of an 
outside speaker, like the expense of print- 
ed programs, caps and gowns, heat, light, 
and other similar items, is a legitimate 
school expense, an illegitimate personal or 
class expense. 





Another pet peeve. The use, in surveys, 
of the expression “lost time” to indicate 
how much time is devoted to extra-cur- 
ricular activities, or taken away from 
curricular activities for this other pro- 
gram. If we must use a qualitative term, 
why not designate it “gained time?” 





Lack of serious attempts at evaluation 
is in most schools the weakest part of the 
extra-curricular activity program. Of 
course, in all schools there is always some 
evaluation, but usually it is only in general 
terms of quantity, “bigger gate,” “addi- 
tional interest,” “more clubs,” etc. Even 
some otherwise commendable evaluations 
fail to include the essential “recommenda- 
tions for improvement.” 

It is time now to begin to plan for such 
evaluation of this year’s program. In this 
connection, The Evaluative Criteria, 1950 
Edition, of the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., will be found 
valuable. 
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Student Teachers 


T IS almost inconceivable that a “good” 

teacher can be a poor sponsor of acti- 

vities. However, a letter shown to us 
recently by a friend who is also engaged in 
teacher training set us both to thinking 
seriously about an apparent weakness in 
most teacher-preparation programs. The 
letter in question was written by a public 
school superintendent whose opinion had 
been sought concerning the effectiveness 
of teacher education. His criticism was 
simple but telling. “‘Beginning teachers,” 
he said, “never seem to be able to take 
over such extraclass activities as the Hi-y 
and other clubs of this kind. Most new 
graduates are excellent in the classroom, 
but when it comes to organizing and put- 
ting across these important additional 
activities they seem rather helpless. This 
is one of our greatest headaches in the 
schools.” 

Painful to say, this challenging criti- 
cism seemed to be very largely justified. 
Our own positions were somewhat inde- 
fensible, not simply because of a weak 
spot in our programs, but because of an 
almost complete and negligent omission. 
Here was a truly felt need laid at our 
doorstep. 

The question it posed certainly is a seri- 
ous one. How can teacher candidates be 
given a more adequate training for real 
skill in organizing and supervising extra- 
class activities? In the past we have relied 
entirely upon two main sources of train- 
ing. First, we have offered, typically, a 
single survey course in “Student Activi- 
ties with perhaps too cursory and too the- 
oretical a content. Second, we have relied 
rather unconsciously upon the college stu- 
dent’s own interests and capabilities and 
particularly upon personal participation 
in various college activities. Notwith- 
standing the importance of these sources 
of training, the fact remains that we have 
failed to give due evaluation and real 
stress to actual competence in this field. 
For many of us, this fact gives rise to 
a haunting, guilty feeling about past 
ratings, about having occasionally pro- 
nounced a student teacher “excellent” 
without any real assurance of her organ- 
izing and “sponsoring” ability. 

The solution would seem to lie squarely 
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as Subsponsors 


M. L. Story 


Professor of Education 
Winthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 


and unmistakably in the student-teaching 
program. Our traditional emphasis in this 
area has been ninety-nine percent class- 
room and one percent extraclass activity. 
The answer, however, is not in setting up 
a different ratio and thereby preserving 
the distinction, but in integrating the 
skill or competency of the teacher in all 
aspects of teaching. I repeat that it shou! 
be almost inconceivable that a “good” 
teacher could be a poor sponsor or organ- 
izer of activities. Such an approach is 
certainly not out of tune with current 
theories of method. It simply decries again 
cur subject-matter tradition in education. 
The skill of a teacher must be evaluated in 
terms of the stimulus of leadership pro- 
vided. 

In actual practice, the student teacher 
should engage in extracurricular work in 
a far greater degree. Our concern for 
making student -teaching a realistic in- 
terneship cannot continue to ignore the 
teacher’s all important role in activities. 
Thus it seems imperative that every stu- 
dent teaching assignment should carry 
with it a “subsponsor” assignment. Par- 
alleling the actual practice in formal in- 
struction there should be tangible and 
continuing participation as a leader of 
extra-class activities. The student teacher 
should be given large and independent re- 
sponsibility in working with the actual 
sponsor of a group. Additionally a great 
many “observation” periods should be ac- 
tual visitations upon all types of activities. 


Particular help certainly must be given 
the prospective teacher in this area. 
Competency here should constitute one of 
the most important criteria for evaluation 
and remedial concentration in the teacher- 
training program. Above all, the prospec- 
tive teacher must develop a sense of its 
importance to real success in school work. 

The implementation of such a pro- 
gram does not present undue difficulty. 
“Practice-teaching” means practice in all 
phases. Modern methods of supervision 
and in-service training are as applicable 
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here as elsewhere. The important thing is 
that actual practice and supervised train- 
ing be given in the sponsoring activities. 
It is only through this special recognition 


Looking Forward to 


IGH school students looking for- 

ward to participation in college ac- 

tivities will find helpful hints in 
the material contributed by 45 student of- 
ficers of college groups on a liberal arts 
college campus. Individuals were asked 
about their own activities and also what 
advice they would give college freshmen 
about participation in activities. 

Of the 45 men and women questioned, 
18 were men and 26 were women. Half 
of the group (22) were newly elected of- 
ficers and the other half were retiring 
officers. These did not always represent 
the same group so for any one group both 
new and old officers were not always in- 
cluded. These officers represented groups 
ranging in size of voting membership 
from 12 to 110 students with the average 
being 43. Only two sophomores were in- 
cluded, the rest being juniors (21) and 
seniors (22). 

A survey of their school activities in- 
dicates that over 70% of the group held at 
least two presidencies or other elected of- 
fices in high school activities. This was 
as true of men as of women. The most 
frequently mentioned activities during 
their high school years were church youth 
groups, schoo] publications, and the Na- 
tional Honor Society. Less frequently 
mentioned were departmental clubs, Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, music ensembles, 
and drama productions. Not one of the 
people questioned had fewer than three 
high schoo] activities. One had as many 
as sixteen and the majority had between 
five and nine. 

It must be remembered that the stu- 
dents may not have mentioned all of their 
high school activities, therefore, returns 
are probably best taken as indicative of 
minimum participation. It is of spegial 
interest in this connection to note that at 
least one-half the college group belonged 
to the National Honor Society in high 
school. It should be observed, however, 
that this may be a result of the highly 
selective admission procedure at this par- 
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and emphasis that our present inade- 
quacies can be ironed out in the interest of 
a more effective and realistic training 
program. 


College Activities 


HERBERT WHITNEY 
and 
LAWRENCE RiccGs 


DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


ticular college. 

The most frequently mentioned activi- 
ties on the college level were special inter- 
est organizations, honorary organizations, 
and varsity and intramural sports. Spe- 
cial interest oranizations include depart- 
mental clubs and hobby clubs. It should 
be observed that an exact comparison be- 
tween high school and college activities 
cannot be made from this study since the 
standards of reference and listing might 
be quite different for each individual; 
however, it is possible to come to some 
general conclusions. One is that religious 
activities evidently become somewhat less 
important in college, although further 
study of the data indicates that two-thirds 
of the group did retain religious activities 
in college to some deree. Another change 
is indicated in an increased participation 
in sports. This is likely a reflection of a 
very active and highly organized intra- 
mural program in this college. Music in- 
terest seems to remain about the same, 
possibly indicating the value of develop- 
ing a special interest in high school which 
can be easily continued through college 
life using the same media of expression. 

The greatest contrast seems to appear 
in relation to employment. Only two of 
the students reported working while in 
high school while 25 reported working in 
college. Since this is over half the group, 
it seems to illustrate that least in these 
instances working has not kept these stu- 
dents out of activities and that the student 
leader manages his time so well as to in- 
clude several interests in his college life 
besides his classroom work. It is believed 
this is in keeping with other students of 
leadership which show that one of the 
characteristics of a leader in college is 
that he is able to manage his time well. 
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It appears that preparation for this in 
high school has been gained by these same 
people inasmuch as they learned to handle 
a number of activities very well and at 
the same time succeed scholastically. 


There is also indicated a tendency for 
the college student to reject numerous, 
varied activities in favor of fewer, more 
specialized activities in college. 

When asked what qualifications are 
ordinarily required of a person in the of- 
fice held by the individual, the most fre- 
quently mentioned item was the posses- 
sion of experience, general ability and 
special interest in the field of activity. 
The ability to get along with people (also 
referred to as tact, poise, graciousness 
and friendliness) was a characteristic of 
frequent appearance. Next in order was 
the knowledge of administrative proce- 
dures including a knowledge of parlia- 
mentary rules. 

Most of the students felt they were 
elected to their own offices because of 
their experience and general ability 
gained through this experience. 

Two questions designed to find out how 
important the presidents felt their offices 
were to them indicate that an overwhelm- 
ing number of officers considered their 
jobs as significant and satisfying. Eighty- 
two per cent of them indicated they would 
give up the office only as a last resort and 
with many regrets. 

When asked what advice or information 
they would give incoming students regard- 
ing activities, three bits of advice seemed 
to appear: (1) the group felt that new 
students should recognize the fact that 
activities and office-holding consumed 
time, (2) they felt that students in acti- 
vities should be willing to start at the bot- 
tom, and (3) they felt that students 
should not be afraid to work on the ac- 
tivity. 

On the basis of the material gathered 
in this study the following letter was 
formulated containing information which 
it was felt would be helpful in greeting 
a freshman student on this particular 
campus. While the contents of this letter 
express advice relavent to our particular 
campus, it is felt that it contains much of 
value for the consideration of any high 
school student who looks forward to par- 
ticipation in college activities. 

Dear Newcomer: 
Welcome to DePauw. The Bell and 
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Boulder are now yours, as the clubs and 
activities will be. You will edit The De- 
Pauw, rule the Student Governing Board, 
direct the Association of Women Stu- 
dents, and in all, you will reap prestige, 
friends, and fun available no other way 
than through activities. 

How should you choose from the ninety- 
six organizations on campus? We suggest 
following the advice of proved campus 
leaders which is to choose those activities 
that you like the best, whether they be 
the old, tested ones of high school or the 
new ones of college. The president-elect 
of the Student Governing Board wrote: 

“Learn just how the various acti- 
vities are organized and the qualifi- 
cations, during your freshman year. 

Get started in one or two during your 

freshman year and then pick up 

others during sophomore year. Be- 
come well-known by participating in 
various activities..... 

Be willing to start at the bottom and 
WORK— enthusiastically, persistently, 
and voluntarily if need be. Realize that 
participating in activities takes time and 
don’t undertake any if you don’t have the 
time to give or if your studies are not 
satisfactory. Most students, however, can 
give the necessary time to at least one or 
two activities without having their stud- 
ies suffer. Work in an activity includes 
regular attendance and contribution of 
ideas. Don’t be afraid to speak your 
mind, but think first. Concentrate your 
efforts, gain experience and knowledge, 
and you'll be prepared to assume leader- 
ship when the organization needs you. 

One woman president expresses her 
ideas thusly : 

“My first advice would be not to enter 

any activity unless 

1. You are sincerely interested in it 

2. You have the time to devote to it 
to make it worthwhile 

3. You are willing and eager to put 
the required time in. 

Once you are in the organization, make 

an effort to get acquainted with all the 

other members. If you are looking for 
an officership you must volunteer to do 
more than the expected amount of 
work—but don’t try to do more than you 
can handle efficiently. I think that 
even more important than the ability 
to organize are the qualities of friend- 
liness, cooperativeness and genuine 
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interest. I personally don’t approve of 
the idea of “working for an office’— 
if you work for the organization, the 
office will probably come naturally— 
and even if it doesn’t, you and the 
organization have both gained a lot.” 

Those who make the best leaders feel 
a sense of responsibility to their organ- 
ization and fellow members. We know of 
one leader who wrote, “I feel that I owe 
the organization a lot of time and energy.” 
This is another illustration of the rule of 
life that we get the most out of that into 
which we have put the most. This seems 
to apply especially to participation in 
campus activities, 

When you do become an officer there is 
the advice of those who preceded you to 
help you be natural, sincere, calm, im- 
partial, prompt, efficient; set an example 
but admit when you’re wrong; don’t force 


your opinions yet do have definite ideas— 
be decisive without being dogmatic; be 
pleasant to everyone, “cultivate” friends; 
be a peacemaker and harmonizer and em- 
phasize spirit and cooperation. Naturally, 
there are required such administrative 
abilities as the efficient organizing of 
time and details and the conducting of 
meetings. 

It is through experience that all these 
qualities and abilities are acquired. Their 
use is not limited to activities, however. 
Can you think of a life anywhere at any- 
time that wouldn’t be improved by pos- 
session of the above abilities? 

Good luck to you as you start college life 
with its inevitable activities. May your 
wise participation in them bring you the 
sense of accomplishment, growth, and 
satisfaction which they have brought hun- 
dreds of students before you, 


Planned Travel Is Education 


“Let’s Go East” was the title chosen for 
a booklet written and compiled by a group 
of Barrington, Illinois, High School stu- 
dents as they completed their plans for the 
4th annual senior class trip thru the east 
in June 1950. Small and unpretentious as 
the publication was, it embodied the plan- 
ning and study of 33 seniors in prepara- 
tion for a successful 15-day educational 
tour covering 3,000 miles, which included 
in the itinerary Chicago, Williamsburg, 
Washington D. C., Philadelphia, New York 
City, Boston, Niagra Falls, parts of Cana- 
da and Detroit. 

Such a trip entailed work and worry, 
but it is one of the most satisfying educa- 
tional projects that can be experienced, 
both from the standpoint of the teacher 
and of the pupil. The Barrington trip is 
managed by the superintendent, who has 
had experience in the field of planned 
trips, but much work is delegated to stu- 
dent committees who work enthusiastical- 
ly and efficiently in compiling rules, plan- 
ning itinerary, and arranging transporta- 
tion, publicity, and finance. The import- 
ance of such student committees cannot,be 
over-estimated, for the value of the trip 
depends to a large extent on advance 
preparation and active participation. 

A meeting was held early in December 
for the parents, seniors, and faculty mem- 
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bers, at which the entire project was dis- 
cussed and many problems brought up. A 
student steering committee took charge of 
the meeting, stated their hopes and tenta- 
tive plans, and called for expressions of 
opinion from parents, superintendent, and 
faculty. This open discussion clarified the 
aims of the trip, obtained a strong com- 
munity backing, and gave the go-ahead 
signal for the enthusiastic class. The 1,600 
ft. of colored movies taken by the class 
that had made the third tour and colored 
slides taken by the class that went on the 
first tour provided real incentives for 
seniors and parents to plan for their trip 
and aiso gave them an insight as to how 
the trip should be conducted. 

Hotel bookings, tour schedules, guide 
service, and problems of transportation 
were taken care of through the superin- 
tendent’s office and entailed by far the 
most planning. One large 37-passenger 
Greyhound bus was chartered for use by 
the group on the trip, which enabled their 
itinerary to be made flexible. 

Student committees, with advisors’ ap- 
proval, drew up their own set of rules, 
made out lists of recommended clothing 
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and supplies, wrote articles for news- 
papers, and planned the itinerary. In or- 
ganizing the trip, it was decided that each 
member of the group should have definite 
information concerning the places to be 
visited. The excitement attendant on such 
a trip and the crowded schedules made it 
inadvisable to depend on spot lectures and 
hastily acquired facts. With this in mind, 
much attention was given during the 
school year to acquire that background of 
information which would make the trip 
most effective and enjoyable. Special at- 
tention was given in the United States his- 
tory classes to the places to be visited. 
Group discussions were held, movies of 
Washington D. C. were shown, and a bulle- 
tin board display consisting of cartoons 
and pictures of major points of interest 
was exhibited. 


The booklet, Let’s Go East, grew out of 
the work of committees that decided to or- 
ganize and compile the information they 
had gathered and to make a guide book for 
the tour. The pamphlet contained a letter 
and general directions for the trip, a map 
from the superintendent stating his aims 
of the route, the over-night stops and mail- 
ing addresses; rules, clothing recommend- 
ed, and a day-by-day schedule of places to 
be visited. The latter was written in free 
and easy high school style and was inter- 
spersed with illustrative cartoons. 

The cost of the trip was defrayed in part 
by the class and in part by each indivi- 
dual. The seniors had charge of food con- 
cessions at football and basketball games, 
gave class plays, held a rummage sale, and 
earned commissions from the sale of 
magazines. By these methods they had 
earned almost enough to cover transporta- 
tion costs. Individuals secured their own 
finances in a variety of ways. Some re- 
ceived the $90. needed as an outright gift, 
but many earned the sum by their own ef- 
forts. The local bank originally helped the 
group set up a budget plan, and each week 
individuals of the class deposited their 
savings and built up their sum for the 
trip. The bank also loaned any student who 
did not have sufficient cash to make the 
trip whatever funds were necessary, ac- 
cepting the student’s personal note signed 
by his parent. The Lions Club guaranteed 
all loans, and provided some scholarships 
for the trip. 

An appraisa! of the trip in the light of 
value received and aims achieved indicates 
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a return far in excess of even the faculty’s 
most optimistic predictions. History was 
made real and vivid to the group as they 
watched a democratic government in ac- 
tion, their horizons were widened as they 
saw a big cross-section of American life, 
and they received fine personal training 
as they lived and learned in close coopera- 
tion with a large group. One cannot walk 
through the battlefields at Gettysburg or 
stand on the ramparts at Fort McHenry 
without feeling that history lives, nor can 
one visit the national capital, meet repre- 
sentatives and senators personally, and 
hear a debate in Congress without feeling 
a direct share and responsibility in gov- 
ernment. A visit to the United Nations at 
Lake Success gave a real insight into the 
problems and workings of this giant world 
government and organization. 

Previous trips have disclosed much evi- 
dence that the whole project is one of 
great value. Comradeship and cooperation 
prevails at all times, a learning attitude is 
present, and enthusiasm is higher at the 
end of the journey than it was at the be- 
ginning. More tangible than this general 
feeling of success are the responses to a 
questionnaire filled out by the students on 
the last night of the trip. Here the class al- 
most unanimously voted Washington D. C., 
as the highlight of the tour, while they 
felt their greatest educational experience 
was the visit to the House and Senate. In 

summarizing the greatest value of these 

trips, the majority feel that the oppor- 
tunity of living with one another in close 
cooperation with the faculty sponsors and 
their classmates ranked first. On an al- 
most equal rating with that was the value 
of the friendships formed during these 
fifteen days. 

This trip was recorded again in colored 
movies. The movies are made a part of the 
film library of the high school, where they 
can be viewed by classes preparing for a 
trip or shown at class reunions. Hundreds 
of shots of still pictures and colored slides 
were taken by individual members of the 
group who were members of the photo- 
graphy club in the school. 


Democracy is always a_ beckoning 
goal, not a safe harbor. For freedom is 
an unremitting endeavor, never a final 
achievement. That is why no office in 
the land is more important than that of 
being a citizen. 

—Justice Felix Frankfurter 
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Service Clubs and'Public Relations 


eo FTEN the first job of a public rela- 
tions program is to sell the home 

folks on what they already own. 
That may be true of a town and its schools 
or a town and its local industries. It may 
not be such a farfetched joke to have the 
real estate agent so boost the desirability 
of a home site or property put into his 
hand for selling that the owner decides 
to keep the property. There is a little bit 
of the cow in all of us, and the grass in 
the other pasture always looks a little 
greener than that in our own. 

Ordinarily the service clubs of a given 
city represent a cross section of the doers 
in that city. Since they are the doers, they 
are the legitimate ones to make the sales. 
They make the sales through right rela- 
tions with the public. 

Right relations are best established 
through the observance of the First Com- 
mandment—Love thy neighbor as thyself. 
When we love our neighbor, we have the 
ground-plans for public relations. 

That is what W. C. Coleman of the 
Coleman Company of Wichita, Kansas, 
must have meant when he is reported to 
have said, “I have taken most ideas from 
the greatest book on successful business 
that has ever been written and it is cer- 
tainly not a recent publication.” Coleman 
continues: “Now all successful busiess de- 
pends upon right contacts and right deal- 
ing with the people of our time and gen- 
eration.” The Coleman Company grosses 
$30,000,000 a year on its lanterns and 
heating units for homes. 


Next to the church and home, and prob- 
ably some of the auxiliaries associated 
with them, I suspect there is no other 
organization with aims and purposes so 
much in fulfillment of Christian aims and 
purposes as those of American Service 
Clubs. Saint Paul might find himself 
more at home in some service clubs than 
in some churches. Jesus would find a 
modern counterpart of His Good Samari- 
tan in many of our clubs. . 

It would be only natural, therefore, to 
find service clubs sponsoring community 
programs of human relations. Here is a 
large club that made it possible for the 
ministers of the city to spend a day as 
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guests of a large manufacturing company 
of that community. It may have been 
“PR” for the company, even incidentally 
for the service club, but it was certainly 
“HR” for the community. The ministers 
came to understand more about the labor 
problems, more about what was and was 
not done for the laborers in the commun- 
ity. Labor often speaks as though it thinks 
the church has sold it down the river, and 
that ministers automatically condemn the 
working man and praise the employer. 
Misinformation may be worse than no in- 
formation, and human relations can never 
be according to the First Commandment 
unless all persons involved are correctly 
informed. 

Companies with house organs find it 
good human relations to publish the civic 
activities of their employees. Obviously 
the membership of the service clubs will 
be from those companies, from both the 
employer group and the employee group. 
Membership of any given service club will 
represent a cross-section of the leaders in 
that community. The men who are on 
committees of civic organizations, or who 
are in the city council, or who are heading 
the community chest drive, are the ones 
who apparently stand for the aims and 
purposes of the service club which they 
have joined. These activities should be 
the field in which the aims and purposes 
of the service clubs should be applied and 
carried out. That is, these men should 
apply the Good Neighbor Policy right at 
home. One does not have to go to China, 
to India, to South America, or any other 
country to find occasion to apply the First 
Commandment. 

Here is a small city with four service 
clubs. Each year prior to National Edu- 
cation week these clubs are informed of 
the date, are invited to participate in the 
activities, and especially urged to visit 
the schools. Why not? They are the par- 
ents, the taxpayers, if not the very mem- 
bers of the school board and the faculty 
of the city schools. A man cannot be a 
worthy member of a service club one day, 
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or one night a week, any more than he can 
be a worthy member of his church if he 
lives it and acts it on Sundays only. And 
certainly no community ever progresses 
faster or rises higher than the schools and 
the churches in that community. Good 
schools are always good business. The re- 
port made by the Committee from the 
United States Chamber of Commerce in 
1945 is proof enough of the relationship 
between good schools and good business. 

The Bible may not have much to say 
about safety. It doesn’t make a single ref- 
erence to automobiles. But the Bible has 
much to say about murder, and it doesn’t 
specify certain brands. It has much to say 
about being our brother’s keeper, and it 
doesn’t give any priority to race or color. 
The First Commandment would be entire- 
ly worthless if it did not include my chil- 
dren and yours. The kids in our town are 
our kids, and what is good for all of them 
is going to be good for mine. 

The Public Affairs Committee of a 
Grove City, Pa., service club sponsored a 
“Safety Week.” Soon other clubs and or- 
ganizations joined this club and turned 
the interest of the whole community on 
safe driving. What better human rela- 
tions, what better public relations can one 
think of? And, again, isn’t saving lives a 
part of the implication of the First Com- 
mandment? 

In California a service club got behind 
a county-wide Safety Council and in a 
month displayed safety posters, put up 
billboards for safety slogans, stenciled 
“Suicide Crossing” at intersections where 
pedestrian traffic was heavy, and secured 
the equivalent of $4,000.00 worth of radio 
time for traffic safety broadcasts. 

In Salt Lake City, a service club teamed 
up with the Police Department and spon- 
sored a driver training program. The 
Club furnished the car and the students. 
The Police Department furnished the 
teacher and looked after the upkeep of the 
car. The program was sufficiently suc- 
cessful as to warrant the club’s getting a 
“Safety Education Car” for use by the 
school safety patrol officer. 

Such safety programs as these are an 
effective way of saying that service clubs 
really mean it when they say they love 
their neighbor. With such acts the best of 
human relations are developed. 

And what about support for the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public 
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Schools? It is a movement of laymen who 
have come to see that all citizens are re- 
sponsible for their schools. Roy E. Lar- 
sen, President of Time, Inc., is chairman 
of the group. The Commission is only 
three years old, but it is stirring up com- 
placent citizens and showing them that 
the schools are America’s great safegvard 
for defense of all sorts. These laymen, less 
than fifty men at present, are back of a 
national advertising campaign to inform 
the public of what needs to be done. 

School superintendents, principals, and 
teachers are often the most reliable, most 
efficient members of service clubs. But 
the work they are hired to do can be done 
best only by a healthy support of the lay- 
men they are serving. These professional 
members of the club may talk a lot of 
“shop.” They may cause the banker, the 
lawyer, the dentist to think they are self- 
ish in demanding more and more for the 
schools. They are not. In fact, whatever 
they do for the schools resounds to the 
glory of the community more than to the 
men who did the work. Most church affili- 
ates like to see their priest, rabbi, or pas- 
tor dress with average or above decency; 
drive a car that is average or above in 
quality and appearance; be able to read 
the best, or near the best, books and mag- 
azines. And their pride in such things 
for the church leaders is well founded. But 
they should be no less concerned about the 
“front” put on by their school teachers 
and officials. A shabbily dressed teacher 
makes a poor impression in a classroom 
of modern kids. 

Granted these outward appearances are 
on the fringe, not the heart and core of 
what we mean by school improvements. 
Let them be for the moment. Let the serv- 
ice clubs talk about grass-roots education. 
But the men and women who can give our 
children grass-roots education need to feel 
they are regarded in the community as 
men and women who are qualified to do, 
and are doing a piece of work on a par 
with that done by physicians and sur- 
eons, ministers and lawyers, realtors and 
life insurance agents. 

In building such a morale, money does 
count, but money is not the whole story. 
Men and women engaged in public school 
work are part of the community, and as 
such become a part of the human relations 
program. The First Commandment ap- 
plies to them. They are our neighbors, our 
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club brothers and sisters, and often stand 
in lieu of us parents. 

According to a report from the United 
Nations, one-half the world is illiterate. 
The number of men and women, boys and 
girls, who cannot read or write may star- 
tle us. But they become for the half who 
can read and write a problem of human 
relations. Efforts are being made to speed 
up the work of literacy. Now picture 
those who are learning to read for the 
first time. Does what they read matter”? 
Indeed it does. First impressions are 
often lasting. Will they be given the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, The Golden Rule, and 
the First Commandment? Will they be 
given the Four Freedoms, Lincoln’s Get- 


tysburg Address, and something compara- 
ble to the Preamble of our Constitution? 
Will they be given the worthy aims of our 
service clubs? Or—What do you think 
Russia will give them? 

What they read does matter to us in 
America. Our public relations program 
cannot be confined to a given, local com- 
munity. It can well begin there. But it 
must not end there. 

The problem of the small community is 
a miniature problem of the world. It is 
silly to talk about One World without a 
One-World vision and a One-World pro- 
gram. And our talk must be grounded in 
the First Commandment. 


“A Time of Challenge” 


PROCESSIONAL— 
“Processional” .......... Schmidt 
High School Band 


INVOCATION ..Mary Elizabeth Helmer 


Our Heavenly Father, tonight as we 
reach one of the highest goals of our lives, 
we pray for Thy blessings on the members 
of this graduating class. We are grate- 
ful for our parents, our teachers, and our 
friends who have helped and guided us. 


Give us the wisdom to manage our lives 
well, and to recognize and to solve our 
problems. Lead us as we face the chal- 
lenges of the world. Humbly we pray for 
strength to meet them. In Thy Name we 
pray, Amen. 

The CLASS sings “Recessional” by De 
Koven. 

Elsie Aikens reads RESPICIAMUS by 
Johnny Moore, Class of 1950: 


Speak, souls of passion, truth refined, and 
hearts 

Whose fame has lived because they dared 
the list 

With turbid fate. Endow us with a love 

Towards perils, grave, yet not material 
made. 

You have attained your prize, in part at 
least; ° 

For you, as we, we hope, have aimed at 
marks 

At times too high for mortal missiles’ 
flight. 

(And often genius of your race 
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Has shamed when higher stars are reach- 
ed than flamed 

The mind, all burdened with itself and 
place.) 


You swam the ocean with a spark of dawn 

To light a world where freedom reigns 
alone; 

You breathed into a nation life and cried 

The wrath of God on tyrants’ power 
defied ; 

You gave the blood from out your very 
life 

In what you thought was true, though 
civil strife; 

You built your homes of reeds, of logs, of 
clay, 

Till art of steel and glass adorns our day. 

You — to test with science the thunder 
go 

That we might scatter atoms at our nod; 

You swept the cloudy heavens for a dove, 

Deceived by swooping falcons cloaked 
above 


Let us remember how you braved the seas, 
The shores where hostile wilds awaited 


hands 

To shape them into cities, highways, 
farms; 

Nor shuddered lest the task proved hard 
or long 


And apt to try the mettle to the quick. 
’ 
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Yet men are ordered by their wills, whose 
courses 

Err because of human faults in all. 

(Let us not pardon, though, our sidelong 
steps 

By pleading kinship with unenlightened 
days.) 


We may admire and plainly praise your 
works 

And _ that part of you which speaks of 

im 

Whom all in all we do adore. Then speak: 

We listen to your words with open minds 

And hearts, but try them first, if they be 
good 

Or iJ] reports of what their authors did. 


The CLASS sings “The Morn Breaks 
Fair” by Mendelssohn. 

FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD SPEAK- 
ERS speak: 

With hearts so free, 

And minds so bold, 

These truths to you 

We now unfold. 


FIRST SPEAKER (Jolyn Sims) : 

Most of us were in our cradles in the 
year of 1932, a momentous year for our 
parents and for us. 


SECOND SPEAKER (Christine Wicht) : 
Yes, 1932—or 1933—the year of our 
birth and a year filled with gloom and 
despair as this country experienced the 
worst economic crisis of its history. 
THIRD SPEAKER (Lily Frances Lim- 
baugh) : 

Yet even the first years of our lives 
were not too dark to prevent rays of hope, 
of faith, and of courage from shining in 
the hearts and minds of our mothers and 
fathers who wanted us to share all the 
joys and opportunities essential for the 
growth and development of healthy and 
happy boys and girls. 

FIRST SPEAKER (Jolyn Sims) : 

But littie did they realize what the fu- 

ture years would bring. 
SECOND SPEAKER (Christine Wicht) : 
1938—our first year in school—a year 
which was seething with unrest. 
THIRD SPEAKER (Lily Frances Lim- 
baugh) 

1939, 1940—years of tension in Amer- 

ica, and of bloodshed abroad. 
FIRST SPEAKER (Jolyn Sims) : 
And 1941—the year our country enter- 
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ed the world’s greatest human conflict. 
SECOND SPEAKER (Christine Wicht) : 

And now 1950—a year at the half-cen- 
tury, the year of our graduation from 
high school! 

CLASS speaks with THIRD SPEAKER 
(Lily Frances Limbaugh) : 

Yes, 1950—A Time of Challenge! 
FIRST SPEAKER (Jolyn Sims): 

A time when we want to live! 
SECOND SPEAKER (Christine Wicht) : 

A time when we want to build! 
THIRD SPEAKER (Lily Frances Lim- 

baugh) : 

A time when we want to serve! 

THE DESIRE TO LIVE... .Jolyn Sims 

It is only natural that we as high school 
graduates would first of all desire to taste 
to the fullest the experiences and oppor- 
tunities of life—with appreciation of 
beauty for gratification of our sensory 
and spiritual pleasures; and with am- 
bition for self-betterment, achievement, 
and character growth. 

During our life time we have acquired 
many personal satisfactions. By associ- 
ations with our friends, we have become 
aware of the importance of loyalty and 
cooperation. We have learned that to be 
successful in making lasting friendships 
and in making adjustments in various 
fields of endeavor we must have these and 
many other desirable traits. 

As we leave high school we are aware 
that there are many personal problems 
facing us. Should we get jobs for our- 
selves, Should we continue our formal 
education in colleges and in specialized 
training schools which might better pre- 
pare us for employment, citizenship, and 
parenthood? What should be our next 
step? 

If we want jobs, we realize that there 
may be few. According to a Babson re- 
port published last week, of the 1,200,000 
May and June, 1950, high school grad- 
uates, 760,000 will be seeking employ- 
ment. Of this number only about 50 per 
cent will find jobs. 

Most employers want college graduates 
or persons who specialize in certain fields. 
Some of the employers feel that we are 
not adequately suited for work—that we 
have no sense of responsibility and that 
we lack knowledge of the fundamental 
skills. Others think that we are “in too 
much of a hurry to become vice presi- 
dents.” 
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It is true we are in a hurry; we have al- 
ways been in a hurry. We have been 
reared in an age which has been geared 
to speed and acceleration. 

But in all our rush and haste, we, the 
youth of 1950, believe that we have not 
been deprived of an abundance of health, 
happiness, ambition, aspirations, and op- 
portunities. Although we acknowledge 
that many of us have not adequately used 
these opportunities for self-betterment, 
we do have many and varied skills. Some 
are of great use to us now; others will be- 
come so after years of study and learning. 
With the assets we possess, we seek fur- 
ther prosperity and security. 

We want to use our talents to the great- 
est advantage to become stronger indi- 
viduals—physically, mentally, socially, 
and spiritually. We want to gain for our- 
selves the best things in life. “We want 
the love of dear ones, the ties that hold 
when all else fails.” We want homes and 
children; we want good neighbors and 
friends; we want the “happiness that 
comes from the sense of being useful.” 

We want to climb upward and upward 
until we reach the stars! We want to 
gain new heights as we go forth to seek 
new experiences and opportunities to get 
from life all that is ours—and ours is as 
wide and vast as the world. for ours is the 
world! 


THE CLASS SINGS “Ours Is the World” 
by Morgan. 

THE POWER TO BUILD 
aeeenwabeeewedne Christine Wicht 

We have within our grasp the power 

To build—truth refined. 

Let us analyze our visionary schemes, 

Draw our blueprints; 

Then, when we begin, 

Build the things we dream of— 

Plastic yachts, automatic factories—a 
modern world; 

Harness the energy of an atom to 

Use for the good of all mankind; 

Discover the secret of solar energy to 

Apply for the world’s advantage; 

Constitute synthetic materials that will 
outrank 

Their precedents in strength and usefail- 
ness; 

Develop in science ways of conquering 
man’s 

Ills and sufferings. 

We alone may paint the most inspir- 
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Picture of all time. 

Ours may be the finest piece of sculture 

The world will ever see— 

Write a book, poem, or essay that will be 

Worthy of the highest honors— 

We must build for everyone— 

Mechanically, scientifically, and aesthet- 
ically. 

Let us build—not only for present de- 
lights— 

To last a day, a year, a decade; 

But let us build eternal things 

For all posterity! 

We do not know what lies ahead; 

We dare not stop and wait. 

The answer to this mystery lies beyond 

Our advancements. 

We must be builders of today 

For tomorrow! 

The CLASS sings “Invictus” by Huhn. 

THE CHALLENGE TO SERVE 
se eum ce aee Lily Frances Limbaugh 

With the knowledge we have gained, 

And with the skills we have acquired, 

We have within our reach 

Attainments and luxuries 

Of which our forefathers never dreamed. 

How many quests we gain, 

How great our visions be— 

These rest in the will of God 

In Whom we place our faith and trust, 

Which will make us strong 

And give us courage to face undaunted 

“The menace of the years.” 

With fear in our hearts, 

We can accomplish absolutely nothing. 

Instead of fear 

We want faith and love— 

For with faith in God 

And with love for Him and our fellowman 

We can accept our challenge— 

A challenge to serve 

For the good of all mankind. 

We want to use our knowledge 

Not only to untap new resources, 

To harness atomic and solar energy, 

To paint the most beautiful picture, 

To fill the air with the most inspiring 
music, 

But also to improve our human relations, 

And to adjust ourselves to new conditions 

Brought about by the wonders 

Of a scientific age. 

In this time of speed, in this period of 
anxiety, we should stop long enough to 
(Continued on. page 270) 
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Why Not a May Day Festival This Year? 


Sponsoring of a May Day Festival is 
one of the most educative projects of the 
entire school year. Such a festival not 
cnly integrates many departments and 
clubs into one related unit, but also makes 
such an affair one of activating commun- 
ity interest, participation, and benefit. It 
promotes student good will and enthus- 
iasm, worthwhile traditions, and good 
public relations between the school and 
community. 


STRUCTURAL SETUP 


Not necessarily, but generally, the May 
Day Festival is sponsored by the Girl Re- 
serves, because of the major character- 
izations involved. The Queen of May 
should be nominated by the boys of the 
senior class. To avoid an unwieldly list of 
candidates, a percentage of the boys may 
sign a petition naming a particular senior 
girl as a candidate; and this percentage, 
depending upon the size of the class, could 
be regulated so as to limit the number of 
candidates. The entire student body 
should share the voting power in electing 
one of the candidates for the Queen of 
May, preferably during a specified class- 
meeting period. Uniformity in voting 
for similar character qualifications may 
be reached by a brief preliminary in- 
struction on the characteristics desired, 
namely: 1. Beauty, 2. Poise, 3. Person- 
zlity, 4. Wisdom, 5. Friendliness, and 6. 
Loyalty. The final tabulation will indicate 
the winner as the Queen of May, the run- 
ner-up as Maid of Honor, and the remain- 
ing candidates as Maids in Waiting. Dur- 
ing this same meeting, each class may se- 
lect, by vote, two girls and two boys to 
represent their class in paying homage to 
the Queen, ‘ 

After the election of a Queen, her Maid 
on Honor, and her Maids in Waiting, the 
faculty may select, by vote, girls from the 
senior class to represent spirits denoting 
the qualifications of the Queen—Spirit of 
Beauty, Spirit of Poise, ete. In like man- 
ner, they also may select a spirit to repre- 
sent the school, and a Spirit of Spring. 
The remaining members of the Queen’s 
court, chosen by the Girl Reserves, are; 
1. Lady of May (usually the president of 
the club), 2 Lord of May (usually the 
president of the senior class if the office 
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is filled by a boy), 3. Maypole Dancers, 
i. Heralds (two), and 5. Guard of Honor 
(comprising the surplus members of the 
club). 

For convenience and understandability, 
the plan of action for the ceremony can 
best be described in the following outline 
form: 

THE PROCESSIONAL 


1. Processional (High School Orchestra) 

(a) Heralds (carrying trumpets) 
(b) Guard of Honor (scattering flower 
petals from baskets) 
(c) Maypole Dancers 
(d) Class Attendants 
1 Freshmen 
2 Sophomores 
3 Juniors 
4 Seniors 
(e) Lord and Lady of May 
(f) Spirit of Spring 
(g) Spirit of the School 
(h) Maids in Waiting 
(i) Children carrying crown, robe, and 
scepter 
(j) Maids of Honor 
(k) Queen of May 
THE CEREMONIAL 

1. Welcoming speech (by the Spirit of 
Spring) 

. Traditions of the School (by the Spirit 
of the School) 

. Crowning of the Queen of May (by 
the Lord of May) 

4. Crowning Speech 

May) 
5. Maypole Dance (accompanied by the 
High School Orchestra) 

§. Respects of Classes (by four repre- 
sentatives of each class, spoken in 
unison) 

THE RECESSIONAL 

. Recessional (High School Orchestra) 

. Led by the Queen of May 

. Reverse order of the processional 

Miscellaneous Details 

The expenditious handling of miscellan- 

eous details can be achieved by careful 
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planning and forethought. If the several 
school departments are contacted suf- 
ficiently in advance, the chances for a 
“job well done” are practically guaran- 
teed. It should be understood that uni- 
formity of dress is a definite requisite; 
for example, formal attire for girls and 
dark coats and light trousers for boys, Se- 
lection of children for carrying the crown, 
robe, and scepter, rightfully should be left 
to the discretion of the Queen of May. In 
regard to flowers, arm bouquets may be 
carried by the Queen of May, Maid of 
Honor, Maids in Waiting, and girls of the 
class representatives. Corsages worn by 
the Spirits and boutonnieres by the boys 
will be appropriate. The Queen’s crown 
may be made of gardenias. Inscriptive 
satin bands for the various character 
representatives can be secured either 
through the local florist or the school 
home economics department. The follow- 
ing addendum will indicate the depart- 
ment or club which should handle the re- 


maining details: 
1. Throne and Maypole 
ieawcenedl Industrial Arts Department 
. Decorations 
shh dhe Bobi a wee Girl Reserves Club 
. Publicity 
School Newspaper Staff and Advisor 
. Dressing assistance 
sone Home Economics Departments 
5. Speeches and delivery rehearsals 
...English and Speech Departments 
To insure the formality, dignity, and 
continuity which the May Day Festival 
merits, there should be at least two re- 
hearsals. The assistance of a_ public 
address system centered around the 
throne, where the speaking takes place, is 
definitely an asset, especially if the cam- 
pus is large and the visiting crowd is out 
of comfortable hearing distance of ordi- 
nary speech. Lastly, alternative arrange- 
ments should be made to hold the festival 
in the school gymnasium in case of incle- 
ment weather. 
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For G. A. A. Sponsors Only 


OW would you rate yourself as a 
G.A.A. sponsor? Are you doing an 
excellent job? Could you do better? 

Many teachers are given the opportunity 
to serve as club sponsors. They have had 
experience in evaluating their classroom 
work. They may also wish to evaluate the 
progress of their groups and their own 
development as club sponsors. Too often 
the Girls’ Athletic Association sponsor 
does not feel adequately prepared. She 
may be lacking in skill and training in 
physical education, but skill and training, 
although helpful to a sponsor, are not es- 
sential. The successful sponsor is usually 
the one who enjoys her work. 

A self-rating chart to help you evaluate 
yourself and your G.A.A. appears below. 
Answer each question yes or no. Then 
check your results with the key to see how 
you are doing. 

I. G. A.A. Membership 


1. Do all the girls have an opportunity te 
participate in G.A.A. activities? 

2. Do your G.A.A. activities enrich the girls’ 
social experiences ? 

3. Do the majority of the girls continue as 
active members for more than one year? 

4. Does the membership grow each year? 

5. Are the girls in your G.A.A. really inter- 
ested in athletic activities? 


DorotHy McNett 
Supervising Teacher 
Western Laboratory School 
Western Illinois State College 
Macomb, Illinois 


6. Do the girls have opportunities to 
officiate? 

7. Does the student body consider G.A.A. 
to be an important school organization? 

8. Do the girls enjoy their G.A.A.? 

9. Do the officers have a sense of responsi- 
bility and pride in the offices? 

10. Could your organization function effec- 
tively without awards? 

II. The G.A.A. Program 


1. Does your G.A.A. program offer a wide 
range of activities? 

. Does your program emphasize good 

sportmanship ? 

. Does your program provide for the highly 

skilled girl? 

. Does it provide for the girl lacking in 

strength and motor ability? 

Does your program include activities 

which will carry over to leisure hours? 

. Does your G.A.A. program contribute to 
the health and social objectives of the 
schooi? 

7. Does your program help to achieve the 
objectives of the extra-class program of 
the school? 

8. Is your G.A.A. organization active in 
school activities ? 

9, Is your program a result of cooperative 

planning? 
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10. Does your program meet the N.S.W.A. highly skilled player, the “motor moron,” 


standards? 

UII. The Sponsor 
1. Do you stress participation more than 

competition ? 

2. Do you envision for your G.A.A. a definite 
purpose which adds to the school curricu- 
lum and contributes to the aims of gen- 
eral education? 

Do you guide rather than dominate your 

G.A.A. activities ? 

Do you and the officers cooperate in 

evaluating the activities of the year? 

Do you enjoy the G.A.A. girls as persons? 

Do you actively participate in G.A.A. 

activities ? 

. Do you provide opportunities for leader- 

ship training in your G.A.A.? 

8. Do you encourage the girls to make sug- 
gestions and to develop plans of their 
own? 

9. Do you accept equally all the girls re- 
gardless of their socio-economic back- 
ground? 

10. Do you enjoy your role as sponor? 

KEY 
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Yes Responses 

26 - 30—People like you are too good to be true. 
21 - 25—Keep up the good work. 

16 - 20—Let’s have more energy. 

11 - 15—Just existing, gal. 

0 - 10--Needed a sponsor! 


Section 1. G.A.A. Membership 


Your members probably are interested 
in athletic activities. To keep them active 
and to enlarge the group, the organization 
should challenge them. Membership should 
be open and attractive to all girls in the 
school. The officers should feel pride in 
their organization and should willingly 
assume responsibility in carrying out the 
duties of their offices. 

Opinion differs on the advisability of 
giving awards. Although awards may be 
used to increase interest, they should not 
provide the major incentive to the mem- 
bers. An enterprising G.A.A., not limiting 
itself to athletics alone, includes a variety 
of social experiences such as parties, 
dances and corecreational activities. This 
G.A.A. will have a high rating in the 
minds of the student body. 

Section II. The G.A.A. Program 

The G.A.A. program should add to and 
not duplicate the extra-class program of 
the school. If the program offers worth- 
while activities, it will occupy an import- 
ant place in the school and will be called 
upon to help with school functions. The 
program, to be meaningful, should be 
based on the needs of the girls in your own 
school. Through cooperative planning 
these needs can be met. All girls should 
have an opportunity to participate—the 
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and the in-between. 


The program should meet the standards 
of the National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. A Standards Monograph may be 
obtained from the Washington office of 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

The program should include a variety 
of activities. Suggested activities are 
swimming parties, hikes and cook-outs, 
square and social dances, play days for 
other high schools, teas for faculty and 
parents, parties for underprivileged chil- 
dren, carnivals and field trips. The indi- 
vidual sports such as golf, tennis, bad- 
minton, bowling and riding should be in- 
cluded so that the girls can develop skill 
for their use in leisure time. Although 
team sports are essential to the program, 
an over-emphasis may limit the member- 
ship. Above all, the program should de- 
velop good sportsmanship, an outcome too 
often overlooked. 

Section III. The Sponsor 

Both the sponsor and the girls should 
have in mind a definite purpose for the 
organization. This purpose must add to 
the school curriculum and contribute to the 
aims of general education. If participation 
of all students is to be stressed, it is the 
sponsor’s responsibility to guide the lead- 
ers in developing and conducting a pro- 
gram that will appeal to all. Opportunities 
for leadership training can be provided 
through officiating, serving on commit- 
tees, planning events and evaluating them. 
A cooperative evaluation of the activities 
of the year should be made by the sponsor 
and the officers. 

The sponsor should guide and not dic- 
tate to the organization. Since the work of 
the G.A.A. must be evaluated in terms of 
student growth, the members should be 
encouraged to make suggestions and to 
initiate plans of their own. The sponsor 
will need to be flexible in her planning and 
thinking to provide for this. 

All G.A.A. members should be liked and 
respected as persons and should feel that 
the sponsor is interested in their welfare. 
The last question should help to put the 
finishing touches on your self-evaluation. 
A sponsor who enjoys her G.A.A. will find 
her enthusiasm shared by the girls, and 
everyone will have more fun! The success 
of your Girls’ Athletic Association depends 
on you. Will you accept the challenge? 
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How About the Honor 
Roll? 


LEONARD G. PALOoPOLt 
Principal 

Plainfield High School, 
Central Village, Conn. 


[ the conclusion of each marking 

period, almost every school compiles 

an honor roil designating those stu- 
dents who have achieved a certain scho- 
lastic standard as prescribed by that par- 
ticular school. What does this honor sig- 
nify? Is it of any significant value in 
later life. 

To begin with, it signifies that the stu- 
dent is rewarded for extending his best 
scholastic efforts. In later life, it is a 
matter of conjecture whether or not there 
is any signiiicant value attached to the 
fact that the student succeeded in having 
his name appear on the honor roll. It is 
not an established fact that the high rank- 
ing student always succeeds in life. That 
depends upon what channels of endeavor 
he enters after his education has been 
concluded. Unfortunately many of the 
inmates of penal institutions attained high 
scholastic ratings during tae course of 
their education. Unfortunate circumstan- 
ces may cause a highly successful student 
to become a failure. 

Some Merits 

First of all, the honor roll serves as an 
incentive to the student to extend his best 
efforts. It gives him a certain distinc- 
tion in the student body. If the student’s 
name appears on the honor roll at the ter- 
mination of the first marking period, it 
challenges him to keep it there for the 
subsequent marking periods. A student’s 
name on the honor roll also affords a 
great amount of satisfaction. Attainment 
of honor grades are of material assistance 
for college entrance, for in many cases an 
honor student may enter college without 
being subjected to entrance examinations. 
The high-ranking student who does not 
aspire to enter college has a better oppore 
tunity to obtain empioyment. 

Another advantage of achieving high 
marks is that the student is usually given 
an unlimited opportunity to participate 
in co-curricular activities such as mem- 
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bership on the student council or on the 
staff of the school paper. The honor stu- 
dent usually demonstrates qualities of 
leadership which he cannot put to good 
use. The other students who are less for- 
tunate scholastically aften look up to the 
honor student, and he is set up as an ex- 
ample for the others to emulate. 


Some Disadvantages 


In many cases, the student who attains 
high honors develops an attitude of super- 
iority—a kind of snobbishness—and thus 
becomes an unpopular member of the stu- 
dent body. Average students often as- 
sume a feeling of contempt toward the 
“scholar” and avoid associating with the 
high-scholastic group. The so-called in- 
ferior students are apt to assume the atti- 
tude that the high-ranking students are 
held in higher esteem by the teachers. 

Striking a Balance 


A harmonious relationship between the 
two groups must be developed and main- 
tained. We must encourage the low schol- 
astic group by some means. We should 
praise them at every opportunity for what 
to excel in, being careful not to make our 
efforts obvious. We should assign tasks 

of a higher caliber to the honor group in 
order that these surerior abilities may be 
put to good use, 

There is no reason why the lower schol- 
astic group shoula feel that they are out- 
casts, or even inferior to their more bril- 
liant classmates. A citizenship honor roll 
will include the names of students who 
lack the scholastic ability to make their 
names appear on the scholastic honor roll. 
Therefore, they will receive proper recog- 
nition for having achieved a high citizen- 
ship rating. This will serve as an induce- 
ment for the development of commendable 

The honor roll is a worthy device, 
judicious in its management. The stu- 
dent body must be kept one harmonious 
group. 





You cannot do a kindness too soon, be- 
cause you never know how soon it will be 
too late. —Ralph Waldo Emerson 





Careful attention on the part of school 
administrators and teachers to the basic 
foundations of student council operation 
promises rich dividends in terms of in- 
spiration, participation, enjoyment, and 
growth. 
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How to Deal with Fraternities and 


Sororities 


IGH school sororities and fraterni- 

ties, although outlawed in some 

states or districts, still flourish in 
many schools. Even where they are out- 
lawed, they may still be intact as clubs 
which meet outside the school but still in- 
fluence the school life. 

Making definite, iron-clad rules for 
doing away with fraternities has well 
proved to be ill-advised. The students’ 
attitudes are not helped, and usually the 
organization continues undercover. 

Many different ways of eliminating 
secret societies from high schools have 
been tried, some of them successful and 
some of them not. The first step in the 
elimination of the fraternities should be 
establishing a correct attitude toward the 
organizations, and then ways should be 
devised to provide for the demise of these 
organizations. 

In the Bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
for May, 1949, C. Elwood Drake and Law- 
rence E. Vredevoe give two methods by 
which sororities and fraternities were 
eliminated in their high schools. Their 
experiences a use as illustrations of 
two good to eliminate these un- 
wanted and detrimental organizations. 

In the first case, it was believed that 
the sororities and fraternities served some 
need, and that a lack of social activity was 
the cause. Also the students felt a need to 
belong to a gang. This may be the case 
in many high schools, especially the big- 
ger ones. The students felt that they 
could gain recognition by restricted mem- 
bership, closed meetings, pins or insignia, 
exclusive social affairs, group support of 
members running for offices, and initia- 
tions. None of these things are in them- 
selves objectionable but their essential 
fault is that they adopt principles of ex- 
clusiveness and an undemocratic method 
of selecting numbers. In order to abolish 
these organizations, the school felt that 
it must provide social leisure-time activi- 
ties to fill the vacuum left by the loss of 
the fraternities. 

In Lawrence E. Vredevoe’s high school, 
a definite program was adopted. First, 
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new social programs were planned. These 
programs were purposely planned to excel 
anything the fraternities could offer, 
Publicity against the organizations was 
encouraged, and the fraternities were re- 
moved of their power from school activi- 
ties. The students, faculty, and board of 
education all backed the plan, a definite 
necessity for proper effect. 

In the second school, or C. Elwood 
Drake’s school, a plan of gradual elimina- 
tion was used. Editorials began appear- 
ing in the school paper, and civics classes 
discussed the undemocratic nature of se- 
cret societies. Finally non-fraternity of- 
ficers were elected at a school election, 
and this greatly helped the cause. The 
officers, plus the principal, visited junior 
high schools, and talked to the students, 
who would be attending the high school 
the next year. This definitely made an 
impression on the students. The next fall 
a sophomore assembly was held, and the 
non-fraternity officers, plus the principal 
and members of the board of education, 
met and talked to the new students. The 
sight of the school leaders all opposed to 
the fraternity idea helped to further the 
cause. Also leaders of the sophomore class 
were asked to come up on the stage, there- 
by helping to make the students feel that 
it was their problem. 

That year, fraternities and sororities 
were outlawed in the sophomore class, al- 
though they were allowed to continue in 
the junior and senior classes, where they 
were already established. In three years 
the fraternities and sororities were com- 
pletely eliminated. 


These two schools, using different 
methods of elimination, both achieved 
their objectives, while still giving the stu- 
dents the idea that it was their school and 
that all planned changes were for their 
own good. No plan that outlaws sororities 
and fraternities without student coopera- 
tion can succeed. 

Lawrence E. Vredevoe gives eight good 
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rules for the successful elimination of the 

organizations. They are worth repeating. 

Here they are: 

1. Encourage classes in problems of de- 
mocracy to discuss fraternities and 
sororities. 

2. Have the school newspaper print ar- 
ticles and editorials which will make 
the students think. 

3. Elect only officers who are concerned 


~ 


for the whole school. 

4. Don’t demand abolition; let the stu- 
dents do it. 

5. Provide better activities than the fra- 
ternities and sororities offer. 

6. Don’t try to do the whole job at once. 

7. Get to the new students before the 
fraternities and sororities do. 

8. Have eternal faith in the goodness of 
boys and girls. 


Fourth Grade Production in Puppetry 


E’RE ready for the puppets,” 
Alene Redlin, one of our teach- 


ers. That night I cut several 


lengths of scrap wood, fastened them to- 
gether with bent nails to form flexible 
joints, and then carried my awkward 
creature with me to Alene’s fourth-grade 
class on the following afternoon. That 
was the start of the Eskimo puppet show, 
a production by one of the thirty-five 
classes to whom I’m art supervisor. 
Alene’s class was ready for puppets. 

For several weeks the boys and girls 
studied in their own committees, shelter, 
climate, crops, people, transportation, 
clothing, food, and methods of procuring 
came, among the Eskimos. Some read as 
many as ten books in doing research, and 
a few read less than six, outside of the 
text. They were looking for answers to 
sixty questions which they had listed on 
the board at the beginning of the unit. 
Each committee wrote on the fields it had 
chosen to study. Special reports were 
written when a pupil felt an interest in a 
particular subject. 

After the sixty questions had been sug- 
gested, Alene’s real planning work began. 
She searched out material which would 
help to answer those questions. She wrote 
to the Illinois State Library, asking for 
books about Eskimos and written in any 
level of understanding between second 
and seventh grade, in this way providing 
for all reading abilities. She planned 
many possible activities, in the event that 
the pupils didn’t come through with their 
own ideas, but as usual, many of these 
activities were replaced by pupil-con- 
ceived projects. Alene brought in letters 
from Eskimo children which had been re- 
ceived a previous year. 

Real interest in Eskimos began when a 
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girl brought a basket full of Eskimo ob- 
jects, a doll dressed in several different 
furs from Alaskan animals, mukluks, 
woven belts, a totem pole, letters from her 
own teacher-aunt in Alaska, a baby rattle 
woven from tundra grass, books, pictures 
of the aurora borealis and other cold-cli- 
mate occurrances, and tiny beaded moc- 
casins. 

Inspired by pictures, committee reports, 
children’s possessions related to Eskimo 
cultures, and library books with which 
Alene had stocked the room, the boys and 
girls had begun to make Eskimo sleds, 
umiaks, kayaks, and drawings of Eskimo 
life. They had patiently explained to their 
backward art supervisor that umiaks are 
boats which carry more than one person, 
are often operated by women, and are 
called women’s boats; that the igloo is a 
myth based on the fact that sod huts cov- 
ered wih snow look like ice; that an ice 
house might be used during the hunt as a 
temporary shelter; that polar bears and 
seals are not the only animal inhabitants 
of cold countries. 

Each of four committees wrote a play. 
The puppet play was to be the final 
presentation of all the material gathered. 
Luckily I chanced upon an article in a 
magazine which described puppets which 
had been hinged by old stockings. The 
worn-nylon market soared over night. The 
stocking joints proved to be much more 
easily applied, and more flexible than the 
bent nail joints. Alene’s husband, Bill, 
sawed several hundred assorted lengths of 
scrap wood one evening. Our superin- 

, (Continued on page 271) 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 





for May 








May is the month when the students are think- 
ing about tot only the end of school but when 
they are thinking of the many events which cli- 
max the year. There are those all-important 
events, graduation and baccalaureatte, and such 
events as an all-school day. Another of the 
“big” events is the annual prom. These are only 
a few of the activities which get the attention 
of students as the month of May daws near. 

To add variety to the programs of the month, 
the following idea is presented for your approval. 
The narration is the poduct of Nancy Lehr. She 
was inspired to do the necessary reading after 
she had seen “South Pacific.” Facts used are 
based on reading in “current magazines, “Tales 
of the South Pacific”, and “South Pacific”. Di- 
rections for finding these articles may be ob- 
tained by writing the Speech Department of 
Grand Junction (Colo.) High School where the 
original paper is filed. 

HOW TO COOK UP “SOUTH PACIFIC” * 

- - A Recipe for Success by Nancy Lehr 

Ingredients: 

2 well-seasoned stars 

1 grade AA lyricist-playwright 

1 well-chosen supporting cast 

Dashes of costuming 

Generous sprinkling of music 

1 unbeaten producer 

1 firm co-author-director 

1 silver-tuned author of music 

About a dozen sets, complete with effec- 

tive lighting 

1 good basic script 
Directions: 

Sift idea of one unbeaten producer with 
enthusiasm for that idea (adapting book 
into play) of one grade AA lyricist-play- 
wright and one silver-tuned author of 
music. Add work of lyricist-playwright 
to that of one firm co-author-director to 
achieve one good basic script which is 
sprinkled with a spoonful of romance, plus 
dashes of good costuming, settings, light- 
ing, and music. Blend agreement between 
two well-seasoned stars and producer; 
carefully toss in members of one well- 
chosen cast. Mix ingredients thoroughly 
until good play is cooked up. 

Servings: 
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When cooked up, serve result of recipe 
to theatre-goers of New York’s Majestic 
Theatre. Offer equally good portions in 
touring form to play-goers throughout the 
nation. 

Music up on a recording of the opening num- 
ber from the musicale.) 

Then sit back and be ready for a flood of ego- 
building comments and congratulations on your 
cooking-up ability. “Two well-seasoned stars”— 
That’s what the ingredients call for. “Blend” 
them, instruct the directions. And that’s precisely 
what was done in producing “South Pacific.” The 
combination of Mary Martin, already a Broad- 
way love, and Ezio Pinza, Metropolitan star, 
worked out perfectly. 

When Texas-born Miss Martin and Mr. Pinza, 
a native of Italy, combined forces, they created 
a real contribution among the offerings of mus- 
ical comedies. The fact that it starred the two 
together is said to be the most significant and 
memorable feature of “South Pacific.” 

(Strains of “Some Enchanted Evening” come up) 

Since Mary Martin made her debut, singing 
“My Heart Belongs to Daddy,” everyone has 
loved this top performer. Her abilities to be 
cute, but not coy; sweet, but not saccharine; and 
rowdy, but not vulgar; make her a figure of ro- 
mance and enchantment. 

(“I’m Gonna Wash That Man Right Out of my 
Hair” comes up.) 

When she was first offered the role of En- 
sign Nellie Forbush, she displayed her typical 
little-girl enthusiasm and delight. (At the time, 
she was on a road tour of “Annie Get Your 
Gun!” and was packing in audiences all over the 
country.) Being Nellie, Mary realized would be 
the performance of her career! 

And it was. Capitalizing on her gift for 
comedy, she at the same time merged with it her 
ability to sing well—to turn out sincere ballads 
as well as renditions of Hit Parade material. Her 
delightful, bubbling personality came out all over 
in happy little dance routines. In general, she 
proved herself thoroughly capable of displaying 
the young, pretty, untarnished quality needed to 
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suggest Nurse Nellie and her home state, 
Arkansas. 

Mary Martin’s real talent is her aptness at 
looking and acting just like the girl next door— 
or at least, as one would like to have the girl 
next door act. America’s theatre-goers love her 
for it. 

Ezio Pinza has more than a few attributes, 
too. His voice is of a kind and quality that 
Broadway is seldom privileged to hear; yet he 
manages to act as well as he sings. All con- 
quering, virile, charming, and romantic—Ezio 
Pinza as Emile de Becque. 

Pinza’s part called for a mature man away 
from France for twenty years. He fit the part 
perfectly. Unfortunately at first, he knew it, 
and he set his price HIGH. Finally he gener- 
ously allowed himself to be talked down on his 
price. 

As they will about nearly all famous people, 
rumors flew hard and fast about Ezio Pinza 
when he made the switch from the Met to the 
Majestic. Tales not of the South Pacific circu- 
lated, saying that Pinza left opera only to make 
big money fast. Storytellers had it that Pinza 
couldn’t get along with the Met personnel be- 
cause he disliked being stuck with the same old 
roles again and again. 

Ezio refuted this talk time and again and pre- 
sented his version. He had contemplated a 
change for more than four years, since he in- 
tensely disliked the necessary tours which often 
parted him from his wife and family. 

Optimism and happiness are perhaps the most 
pleasing personality traits of this handsome, 
appealing star. His sense of humor causes 
much merriment among his friends, who tell this 
about Ezio Pinza. 

When he learned that his daughter by an early 
marriage was soon to make him a grandfather, 
he was at first taken back, thinking of how old 
he would seem to his many followers and fans. 
Then suddenly, he brightened and exclaimed: 

‘Marlene Dietrich is a glamorous grandmother. 
1 will be a glamorous grandfather!” 

And so it is that two talented performers of 
the American theatre “blended” to work to- 
gether to make even bigger successes of them- 
selves. They were the first ingredients used in 
“South Pacific” ’s recipe for success. 

The supporting cast which was “carefully 
tossed in” the recipe mixture was said to be al- 
most as good as the principals, displaying much 
talent, with each complimenting all others. 

In the role of Bloody Mary, Juanita Hall was a 
sharply-defined Tonkinese woman. She seemed 
to create a true spell of enchantment as she sang 
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“Bali Ha’i”. With “Happy Talk”, she is said to 
present the most charmingly given number in the 
whole play. 


(Music up “Happy Talk”) 


Cocky Luther Billis, Myron McCormick, was 
probably the world’s best trouble-causer in the 
play. His stomach dance, consisting of moving 
his stomach muscles to make the ship tatooed 
upon them appear as if it were in really rough 
waters, was based on a “talent” which Joshua 
Logan had known about since the two were 
freshman at Princeton ‘together. 


As Lt. Joe Cable, Bill Labbert was attractive, 
winning, and capable, while Betta St John played 
his island love, being almost magical in beauty 
and grace. 


(Music up “Bali Hai’) 

The generous sprinkling of talent in “South 
Pacific” is undoubtedly one of the major reasons 
show-goers love the play so and keep coming 
back for second helpings—when they manage to 
get tickets. 

In stirring in the work of the four key men be- 
rind the scenes, the song writer; co-authors, one 
of whom also wrote lyrics and the other of whom 
directed; and producer, who had the first three 
as his associates in production; one may see 
just how hot the burner gets under the men, put- 
ting them to fast and good work. 

As is known to almost everyone, the play was 
adapted from two stories of James Michener’s 
Pulitzer Prize winning novel, Tales of the South 
Pacific. There are many enchanting stories in 
the book, and I am not able to say that I would 
have chosen the two that were picked as story 
bases. However, now I’m very happy about the 
selections that were made, as are thousands of 
other people. 

The producers first chose “Fo’ Dolla’” but 
later added another when they decided the play 
might be too flimsy without more “meat.” The 
other story, “Our Heroine,” ends happily, but 
the conclusion of “Fo’ Dolla’” is designed to 
jerk tears out of the most hard-hearted. Com- 
pressing and combining incidents, the authors 
play the two stories antiphonally against each 
other. 

Song-writer Richard Rodgers has a_ back- 
ground of many successes behind him. However, 
his and Hammerstein’s collaborations have proved 
most enjoyable to audiences. A dynamic man, 
Rodgers is at the same time a worrier, and he 
has more “artistic temperament” than has his 
colleague. He loves his and Hammerstein’s 
method for turning out hits. They reverse the 
usual procedure; Hammerstein turns out the 
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lyrics first, then Rodgers quickly adds music. 

On the other hand, it takes Oscar Hammer- 
stein quite a length of time to write lyrics. How- 
ever, when he does turn them out, he usually has 
masterpieces. For this reason, he is ranked at 
the top as a playwright-lyricist. 

Together, Rodgers and Hammerstein contrived 
in “South Pacific” a shrewd mixture of tear- 
jerking and rib-tickling as they always seem to. 
“Oklahoma!” “Carousel,” and “Allegro” are three 
¢ood examples of what can be produced as a re- 
sult of their work together. 

Co-author and director Joshua Logan is cred- 
ited with a keen ability to keep heavy materials 
light. He varies ingredients so that they emerge 
gay, yet tender; compulsive, but comic enough. 
He “peoples” his stage with many minor char- 
actors and thus achieves an “earthy” aspect. He 
further demonstrates his wizardy in staging of 
musical numbers; keeping things moving; and 
tickling the funny-bone. In all, he manages to 
step up his productions with nimble skill. 

Leland Hayward is an unusual man indeed; of 
six Broadway plays he has produced, not one has 
been a flop! On the contrary, all have been big 
hits. It was Hayward who first keenly perceived 
the possibilities in Tales of the South Pacific, and 
who suggested it as a possible hit play. 

In addition to these four “brain” ingredients, 
all others in the recipe were also used to the 
fullest extent in order to cook up a good dish for 
the public. Orchestration, for one thing, was 
righly important, since music was_ sprinkled 
generously throughout the play. The distinguished 
composer, R. R. Bennett, was responsible for 
arranging the music in this play. 

Costuming was handled by Motley—three per- 
sons: Elizabeth Montgomery, Sophia Harris, and 
Margaret Harris. They came here from Eng- 
land—Jo Mielziner designed settings and devised 
the lighting for “South Pacific.” He has become, 
during his twenty seven years of work in stage 
settings, one of the theatre’s most honored and 
respected craftsmen. 

These were the people who followed the recipe 
for success in producing “South Pacific.” Their 
offering thrilled more show-goers than has any 
other in musical comedy. 

Music comes up on the final number of the 
play. 

The following production notes will help in 
planning the set for this program. 

A bulletin board effect will serve well for a 
back drop. On it should be charicatures of the 
characters of the play. (See the cover of the 
play or one of the professional programs obtained 
at a production of the play.) 
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Music should be obtained by recording Albums 
of the music may be obtained from any music 
store if they are not obtainable from some mem- 
ber of the production group. 

The narrator may be interrupted at intervals 
to give the audience a chance to hear the lyrics 
cf some of the songs as they are sung. 

A second program which would rightly fit the 
students line of thinking as graduation draws 
near is a program concerning summer employ- 
ment. Each student would like to earn his own 
money. Many feel a definite need for working, 
So it would be feasible to ask the students of the 
Distributive Education classes and from the Vo- 
cational School to give the student body pointers 
on how to prepare for a job, how to face a pros” 
pective employer, and hints on etiquette and 
grooming. Line up a discussion panel along these 
lines, adapting the topics to the particular sit- 
uations which the students of your school must 
face. The program should be introduced with 
music to set the theme and concluded in the same 
way. Setting the atmosphere for each program 
is important. 

Every boy and every girl in high school is 
thrilled, and yet a little frightened, by the pros- 
nects of the prom. A program on the develop- 
ment of modern dancing will serve as a basis for 





A STATEMENT 
WORTH READING! 


The year, 1951, will represent 45 
years of “Friendly Service” to 
drama groups, World Wide! Our 
1951 Catalog is the result of 
much research throughout these 
years, and for size, readability, 
and content, is the best yet! We 
are proud to present it to you 
Free, to help you, as quickly as 
possible, solve your entertain- 
ment problems. 





A PLACE 
WORTH REMEMBERING! 


Eldridge Publishing Co. 


To Save Time — Two Locations 
Franklin, Ohio & Denver 2, Colo. 
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homeroom discussions on proper dress and man- 
ners for a formal ocasion. The following script 
was written by Margaret Benson of Grand Junc- 
tion High School and produced by Tri-S, honorary 
society for girls in the school. A narrator intro- 
duced the program, announcing the characters 
and setting the scene. 


Family Album 
Characters: Boy Mother 
Girl Grandmother 
Scene: One afternoon in the family living room. 
Girl and boy running into the room: Oh, Mother 
—-Grandmother. We’ve just learned the newest 


dance. It goes like this. (example of the Soc 
Hopp) 
Grandmother: (breaking in) That is a rather 


strenuous dance but not very graceful, child. 
You know I can remember watching my mother 
and father do the minuet while we youngsters 
sat on the sidelines. That is your great-grand- 
mother (name) and great-grandfather (name). 
(The huge album at the rear opens and out of it 
emerges three couples who do a graceful minuet.) 
Mother: Why, Mother, that is almost like the 
Varsoviana that you and Dad used to do. I re- 
member a bog party you gave when I was a girl. 
Cousin (name) met (name) that night. Don’t 
we have a picture of them in that old album? 
(The album opens and several more couples, 
properly costumed, appear and do the Varso- 
viana.) 


Grandmother: I liked to dance the Varsoviana, 
but I liked the polka too. Your father liked the 
folk dances better, so I learned to do the polka 


very well. Your Aunt (name) and Uncle (name) 
were the ones that could really polka. (Again 
the album opens and a couple appears. As they 


come forward they begin a polka.) 

Mother: Do you remember when we were at col- 
lege and learned the Charleston? You and Dad 
thought that it was so wild and unlady-like. Dad 
wouldn’t let us do it at our Christmas party that 
year. The Black Bottom and the Big Apple came 
a little later in the twenties, but I still liked the 
Charleston. Here is a picture of Sis and (name) 
in one of those marathon contests they had dur- 
ing that time. (Out of the album comes a couple 
dressed in costume of the twenties who dance the 
Charleston.) 

Boy: Say you are getting down to our time. I 
remember that during the second World War, the 
kids were doing the Jitterbug. Your brother 
(name) and (name) won the prize at a New 
Year’s party. Look, there is his picture with 
(name). 

(Dance: the Jitterbug) 
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Girl: I guess every generation has its favorite 
dance, but I still prefer the Soc Hopp. Don’t you, 
Jim? 

Boy: Wouldn’t it be funny if all the pictures in 
the album came to life and did the Soc Hopp? 
(As he finishes the sentence, the music comes up 
for the Soc Hopp and out of the album come all 
the couples and do a wild Soc Hopp around Grand- 
mother, Mother, Boy, and Girl. Finally the boy 
and girl join them. A smile crosses the mother’s 
face. A smile crosses the grandmother’s face. 
They, too, join the dancers and as the music 
comes to a close, all dance off the stage. 





With these suggestions, your assembly 
schedule for May should take form. Don’t for- 
get, just because it is the end of the year, that 
each time it is necessary for the committee to 
check up on all details for a well planned pro- 
gram, well supervised and produced makes for 
a worth-while assembly program. 





Award Assemblies 


Goipa GASKINS 
Marlette, 
Michigan 


T IS the last day of school. Examin- 

ations are over, and the report cards 

are ready for distribution. The last 
baseball game has been played, and the 
last recital given. In a few hours the 
students will be scattered to their various 
communities. The seniors are gone, and 
the undergraduates are already building 
dreams about next years’s activities. 

In the award assembly, anyone who has 
done well in any phase of school life is 
given recognition before his peers. Each 
department head takes his turn before the 
microphone and calls up those students 
who have earned a ribbon, metal certif- 
icate, or just honorable mention, congrat- 
ulates them and presents them with such 
of their trophies as have not already been 
presented. The students sit attentive for 
two solid hours because they are inter- 
ested in what is going on. It is their 
assembly. 

In this way the various departments of 
the school are able to acquaint one another 
with their work and accomplishments. 
The agriculture department has many 
and widely scattered goals for their stu- 
dents to strive for. It does no harm for 


(Continued on page 264) 
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Recent attacks on interscholastic competition 
are being answered by a series of four articles 
by Roy Bedichek, Director Emeritus of the Texas 
Interscholastic League, in the InterscholaStic 
Leaguer. 


1951 EPA YEARBOOK ISSUED 

The 1950 Yearbook of the Educational Press 
Association of America, just released, lists in 44 
classifications 807 educational periodicals, and 
is useful to people who want to read and write 
in the field of education. It includes also lists 
of educational periodicals in other countries 
around the world. It is available at $1 per copy, 
from the Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


NBC’s “Green Cross Song Festival” is a 
series of programs of high school choruses pre- 
sented on Saturdays from 4:00 to 4:15 p. m. 
(EST) till May 19. In cooperation with the 
National Safety Council, these programs will 
present choirs from Denver, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
City, Milwaukee, Tampa, Portland, Rochester, 
Fort Wayne, Des Moines, Salt Lake City, Seattle, 
Baltimore, and Oakland. 


“THE UNCULTURED” 

At Beatrice, Nebraska, when the budget proved 
short of enough money to purchase the $3,600 
electric organ needed for the new high school, 
“The Uncultured” club was formed. Members 
boasted that they did not know the difference be- 
tween Tschaikovsky and Verdi, but they paid 
dues to make possible the music that they hoped 
to enjoy. 


The fact-finding committee which has been 
investigating the need for salary adjustments in 
New York City schools had this to say the 
teacher’s responsibility for extra-curricular 
work: “While an extra-curricular job is volun- 
tarily assumed, it does not follow that the load 
may be volutarily dropped....... 


Dr. McKown has completed the second revision 
of his book, “Extra-Curricular Activities” and is 
now looking for suitable photographs with which 
to illustrate it. If you have interesting pictures 
you believe might be appropriate, won’t you 
send them to the School Activities office? If 
desired, those not used will be returned. 
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The experience of several large high schools 
suggests that a good extraclass activities program 
(nonathletic, intramural, and athletic activities 
included) should accomplish a participation of 
80 percent of the student body, with each pupil 
counted only once regardless of number of activ- 
ities per pupil. Pupil participation of 85 percent 
or more is considered excellent. A danger point 
is reached if pupil participation falls under 70 
percent, for then the number of nonparticipants 
constitutes a hazard to the entire program of ex- 
traclass activities; if the high school has an 
activity period, the nonparticipants may have to 
mark time while other pupils engage in activity 
groups, in which case scheduling difficulties be- 
tween the two groups may develop.—Ellsworth 
Tompkins in “Extraclass Activities for All Pupils” 

CARE is appealing for funds to send relief 
packages from Americans to war-devastated 
Korea. Contributions in any amount sent to 
CARE for Korea, 20 Broad St., New York 5, N.Y., 
or any local CARE office in this country, will 
be used by the non-profit agency to deliver gift 
packages, in the name of the donors, to destitute 
Korean families chosen on the basis of greatest 
need. 





NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Legal battling over fraternities in the high 
schools of Portland, Ore., is to continue. Although 
the school system’s fraternity ban has been de. 
clared legal by a district judge, parents who are 
contesting the stringency of the district’s defi- 
nition of a “fraternity” have announced that 
they will carry the decision to the State Supreme 
Court. 


A LEGISLATURE ATTACKS ATHLETICS 


A bill now in the Iowa legislature would 
severely limit basketball and other athletic con. 
tests in high schools of that state. Iowa’s recent 
basketball tournament season, which includes 
both boys’ and girls’ games, gave rise to the 
proposed curbs. 

Glenn E. Mills, Associate Professor of Public 
Speaking and Director of Forensics at North. 
western University, attacks “The Recommenda. 
tions of the Contest Committee of the North Cen. 
tral Committee in a thought-provoking article 
in the February number of WisconSin Journal 
of Education. 
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Summey leadership conferences for high school 
students include an annual summer activity of 
the Division of High School Relations, College of 
Education, Louisiana State U. In the past sum. 
mer, it is reported, 245 students from 100 dif- 
ferent high schools attended. 


The National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development will open its fifth summer session 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine, on June 17. 
Full information may be obtained from the 
NTLGD at 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing. 
ton 6, D. C. 


Lucille Adkisson’s “Guidance Through Stu. 
dent Leadership”, in the March number of 
Minnesota Journal of Education, gives an 
account of how all members of a community take 
part in planning for youth programs. 


“Recreation and the High School” is the theme 
of the February number of The H'tgh School 
Journal, 


Twenty pages of the March number of 
Minn. State High School League Bulletin 
are given to a report on cases dealing with 
“Legal Problems of State High School Associ. 
ations”, by Theodore Schroeder, attorney for the 
Illinois High School Association. 


Coleman (Texas) High School students present 
two radio programs each week, Wednesday and 
Friday afternoons, depicting some phase of high 
school life. Karen Taylor, high school secretary, 
serves as director and coordinator of the program 
conducted in the school’s own radio room. 





AWARD ASSEMBLIES 

(Continued from page 262) nt 
the dashing lad in the swanky band suit 
to learn that the quiet boys in the blue 
jackets are leading an active, interesting 
life in competition with their kind. That 
their awards, too, often come from state 
and national contests. 

The gifted young soprano may be sur- 
prised to learn that the home-making 
major is not leading a drab, colorless life, 
That she, too, has interesting contacts and 
achieves high honors. 

So goes honorable mention through the 
many music and athletic ribbons and 
medals to the names inscribed on loving 
cups for classroom and oratorical dis- 
tinctions. 

The principal and superintendent say a 
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few friendly words, the cheerleaders lead 
in a last rousing cheer. So, to a spirited 
tune by the band, the students go to their 
buses for the last time of the school year. 


FOR SUCH RESPONSIBILITY? 


In de-emphasizing the teacher-domi- 
neered type of council, the writer by no 
means underestimates the importance of 
teacher supervision both on the council 
and in the home rooms. This is a must! 
However, children learn to do by doing; 
they become able to shoulder responsibil- 
ities by having the opportunity to accept 
responsibility, they learn to choose can- 
didates for what they are and not who 
they are, and they learn to vote wisely in 
the American political theater because the 
school emphasizes such an activity. And 
like our forefathers, they work more read- 
ily towards the achievement of a goal 
which they have helped set for themselves. 

It is a pleasure to observe the growth 
demonstrated by pupils who have enjoyed 
the leadership responsibility in reporting 
from the rooms to the council and vice 
versa. There is also gratification to note 
teachers using every available educative 
experience to enrich the curriculum. This 
type of school activity is a unique channel 
for the healthy personality development 
of the elementary school child. 





The point cannot be overstressed that democ. 
racy, has its loyalties, that the strength and vigor 
of democracy depends on the strength and vigor 
of these loyalties among its citizens——Educa. 
tional Policies Commission in The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy. 





BOWS and ARROWS 


targets, faces, supplies and ma- 
terials of all kinds. Make your 
own in the wood shop; 
FLAT BOW book tells how. Well 
illustrated, only 75c. 

EXTRA PROMPT DELIVERY— 
NO WAITING—NO ALIBIS—30 
DAYS TO PAY. 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 303 SA Lima, Ohio 

















| New Style Book show- 

ing Uniforms IN COLORS. 

Also special designing. Won- 
derful line of samples. Write 

us first. ’ 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co., 1060 8. 

4th St,, Greenville, Mlinois 
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_How We Do It 


A SCHOOL ROOM FOR SOCIAL LIVING 


Boys and girls of Lincoln School are typical of 
children who come from our poorer neighborhoods 
all over the country. Very few have “better-than- 
average” furnished homes. Many do not have a 
living room in which to relax or carry on social 
amenities. But Lincoln School through the 
efforts of our principal, teachers, parents, and 
interested civic-minded friends of the school have 
remedied this situation by providing a social liv- 
ing room at the school building. 

One day at a faculty meeting, Mr. Baugher, 
our principal, suggested that the huge, unused 
manual training room with its rows of dusty, un- 
touched, immovable worktables could be trans- 
ferred into a cozy livable social room that would 
give our students atmosphere and real-life back- 
ground in which to observe and practice social 
graces during school hours or perhaps for extra 
curricular activities. 

The idea germinated. Within a week, one of 
the town painters offered his services, equipment, 
and paint to re-do the walls a pale blue. Several 
interested fathers and former pupils joined him 
on Saturday morning. Under the painter’s ex- 
pert supervision, paint brushes began rhythm- 
ically changing dirty and dusty walls into a fresh 
warm blue suitable for a cozy comfortable room. 
After a second coat of paint, the floor was 
sanded and revarnished. 

The teacher commenced plans for a cara party 
to help buy furnishings for the room. All the 
P. T. A. organizations supported the plan. Civic 
groups, the Lions, Rotary Clubs, Social Service 
Leagues, Clio Clubs—all immediately voted 
financial contributions to the project. The Board 
of Education contributed money for the draperies. 
From the profits of the card party and financial 
contributions, more than $500 was raised. 

A committee of teachers shopped and pur- 
chased two sets of maple furniture Extra chairs 
to match, maple lamps, tables were also bought. 
Another committee bought grass rugs and color- 
ful draperies. A portable radio, bookcases, and 
a victrola which were in the school were also 
placed in the room. A donated piano was re- 
finished in maple color. One section of the room 
will be screened off for a kitchenette. Later, we 
installed a small electric plate, a sink, and closet 
for serving purposes. 

The transformation was breath-taking. The 
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cheerful bright figured green draperies, gay 
colored pillows on the maple furniture, and bright 
pictures on the walls served as an indicator that 
this room more than serves as an atmosphere for 
enjoyment and contentment. Large windows 
provide fresh air and sunshine. 

By spring, the so-called “Maple Social Room” 
(due to its furnishings) was completed. The fifth 
and sixth graders began to assume charge and 
kept the room dustless and in order. Two open- 
house teas were held. Invitations were sent to 
ail groups who had shown interest and had con- 
tributed to the establishment of the room. About 
150 people attended each tea. Many an enthused 
“ah” was heard. The second invitations were 
sent to the parents of the school. People praised 
and approved of the room. Several persons tried 
out the piano. Refreshments were served by the 
teachers who acted as hostesses, assisted by the 
sixth grade girls. 

The use of the room is on a voluntary basis for 
each class. A variety of activities such as holi- 
day and individual parties assume a lifelike sit- 
uation. Social customs and responsibilities are 
more eagerly planned, conducted, and enjoyed. 
Table-setting, serving, table manners, greeting 
guests—all become a necessity in having a happy 
and successful party. 

Music appreciation in forms of phonograph, 
radio, or piano selections give listening a home- 
like atmosphere. Reading or telling stories in 
an informal circle, discussion groups, listening 
te the World Series or other suitable radio pro- 
grams have been enjoyed informally and freely 
in an environment utilized for educational 
purposes. 

Here is an excellent place to encourage and 
develop interesting and profitable hobbies and 
avocations. Many boys and girls already have 
made incipient beginnings in playing musical in- 
struments, learning proper care of pets, making 
all kinds of collections, doing simple photography, 
acting as entertainers or story-tellers or oper- 
ating moving picture machines. When guided to 
make free use of these gifts or talents in our 
social room, many related schoo] activities can 
be correlated with school work. 

The boys and girls are encouraged to make 
personal contributions to all group enterprises 
in which they have had social experiences. Suc- 
cessful social participation helps in the best de- 
velopment of the individual pupil. Our social 
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room produces experiences of happy living. 
—JEAN Rice. Teacher, Lincoln School Roselle, 
New Jersey. 





CORRALLING ENGRAVING COSTS 

Students at Turlock Union High School, Tur- 
lock, Calif., have found two ways of taming that 
beast of the school newspaper budget, engraving 
costs. 

The first way to cut corners was by collabor- 
ation with the local newspaper. The journalism 
instructor found that the editor of the newspaper 
would be willing to channel pictures taken for the 
high school paper through the local newspaper 
office to the engraver. This meant that the 
school would be able to take advantage of the 
local newspaper’s contract with the engraver for 
reduced rates. Most newspapers which do not 
have their own engraving plant have similar con- 
tracts. Later, when the local newspaper installed 
its own engraving equipment, it continued to 
handle the school’s engravings at an even loser 
rate. 

Occasionally the high school paper borrows 
“cuts” from the file of the local newspaper. This 
has been particularly valuable in obtaining action 
shots of the last week’s game, although the high 
school paper generally tries to have its own pho- 
tographer on the scene. These files have also 
yielded last-minute art for late stories on as- 
sembly speakers. Borrowed pictures are always 
run with a ciedit line to the lender. The high 
school paper has often been able to return this 
favor by furnishing pictures of students for the 
lecal newspaper. 

A second means of cutting engraving costs 
was by salvaging engravings used by the year- 
book. This meant getting to the print shop im- 
inediately after the yearbook was off the presses 
so that the engravings would not already be 
buried in the wastebasket. While the screen on 
the yearbook engravings was finer than that used 
on the newspaper normally, results on the news- 
paper were passable. 

Only those engravings that could reasonably 
be expected to be used again, such as portraits 
of students still in school and faculty members, 
were kept. These were filed in the journalism 
workroom minus their mountings to save space. 
A number was written on adhesive tape, which 
was put on the back of the engraving, and the 
same number typed in the corner of the alpha- 
betical index card, by which engravings could be 
easily located. A clean-up of the files each year 
keeps the improvised “morgue” from overspilling 
its allotted storage space—DIANE JESSEN, 
Alumna, Turlock Union High School, Turlock, 
California. 
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JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


The Pine Bluff Chapter of the Junior Classical 
League is composed of 32 members. The initia- 
tion of new members is held in January, and they 
soon learn what makes our league such an active 
group. The league stimulates interest in the 
effect of Latin Culture on our lives today. Those 
in first year classes make scrapbooks including 
many advertisements pertaining to Latin. 

Initiation is colorful and beautiful. The mem- 
bers come disguised as gods or goddesses. After 
passing inspection of the older members, each 
member tells the history of the god he repre- 
sents. 


Recently we staged a treasure hunt, for which 
the clues were written in Latin. Six boys won 
the prizes, after they had struggled with the 
translation of the clever verses. 

Every year, the league stages its annual Latin 
Banquet, an elaborate affair, which about 60 
members attend. A Roman or classical theme 
is followed in program, decorations, and food. 
The theme of the banquet last year was a Galley 
Ship: the first year members were chained as 
they entered, in replica of the galley slaves. 
Chains, consisting of white and yellow looped 
paper were placed around the room and flowers 
were festooned for a Roman festival. A replica 
oi a galley ship was used for the table decoration. 
The table was in the shape of a U, as were the 
Roman tables. 

The banquet was in buffet style. A cold plate 
of Roman food was served with grape juice, 
which represented old Roman wine. 

First on the program was the crowning of Mrs. 
T. J. Collier with a wreath of flowers as Goddess 
of the Games. A dance by Rae Jean Maupin as 
an imitation of Terpsichore was second on the 
program. Ann Rowell and Ann Ezell, playing 
the parts of Gemini (the Twins) were third, and 
fourth was the gladiatorial contest by Gene 
Atchison and Robert Hill. 

Charles Corkill was in charge of the Roman 
games, which consisted of discus throwing, using 
paper plates for the discus, and javelin throwing, 
using soda straws.—SALLy TISDALE, Student, 
Pine Bluff High School, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 








SOUND EFFECT RECORDS 
Gennett & Speedy-Q 
Write for free catalogue 
GENNETT RECORDS 
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SIXTH GRADE STUDENTS BECOME 
ACQUAINTED WITH JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


For several years, it has been the custom of the 
Walnut Junior High School in Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, to entertain the incoming classes before 
they register as seventh grade students in Sep- 
tember. The entire event is planned and carried 
out by the school’s congress. 

The party which is used to help the sixth grade 
students become better acquainted with the school 
is held the first part of May. A committee com- 
posed of congressmen appointed by the president 
is directly responsible for the details of the party. 
A week before the event is to take place, two 
congressmen go to each of our five elementary 
schools to extend the invitation and to tell them 
about junior high school. 

On the day of the party, the committee meets 
the students at the door of the school building and 
conducts them to the auditorium. The teacher 
accompanies her pupils to the party. Welcome 
speeches are made by several junior high school 
students and the prinipal of the school. The dra- 
matics department furnishes entertainment for 
the affair. 

A tour, conducted by congressmen, is a very 
important part of the visit, so that the new pupils 
may become better acquainted with the building. 
Location of classrooms, library, shops, gymnasi- 
ums, rest rooms, are pointed out on the tour. 

The party is topped-off with refreshments 
served by the home economics students in the 
girls gymnasium. The refreshments make a fit- 
ting climax to a very pleasant afternoon which 
has been invaluable to the incoming class, and it 
is a wholesome project for the members of the 
congress. More than two hundred boys and girls 
attended our party last spring—Marityn LAr- 
SON, Congressman, Walnut Jr. High School, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 





SCHOOL COUNCIL CONTROLS ACTIVITIES 


In the West Reading (Pa.) High School, the 
extra-curricular program, other than in ath- 
letics, is controlled and administered by the 
School Council, composed of four officers (Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secretary, 
selected from grades 12,11,10 and 9, respectively), 
a representative from each home-room, and three 
faculty members. Student members of the Coun- 
cil are selected by vote of the student body, in an 
annual election patterned after regular state 
elections. On a day during the last week in April, 
after caucuses by home-room representatives of 
the two school parties, the Maroon and the Steel 
(so-named after the school colors) a primary 
election is held for the selection of party candid- 
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dates for the General Election to be held two 
weeks later. Both of these elections are conducted 
under the supervision of the Council by members 
of the Senior Social Studies Class, who act as an 
election board. Voting is carried on by the use of 
voting machines loaned to the school by the Coun- 
ty Commissioners. (Officers of the Athletic As- 
sociation, managers of sports, and homeroom 
members of the Athletic Association Executive 
Board are celected in the same way and at the 
same time.) Members from the faculty are se- 
lected by that body for a term of three years, one 
being elected each year. 

Council meets every other Tuesday in the 
school year, during the activity period, at which 
time business is transacted, reports are read, and 
school policies formulated. These policies are 
carried out by committees, each of which consists 
of a representative from each home-room, a stu- 
dent member of Council as Chairman, and at least 
one teacher-advisor selected from the faculty at 
large, except where it is felt that special func- 
tions call for the selection of special students. 
These committees meet on the Tuesdays between 
Council meetings, during activity period. On Fri- 
day the activity period is scheduled as a home- 
room period, which gives opportunity to Council 
members to report to their respective groups and 
get their opinions on current or projected Council 
actions. 


Committees for the year, and their functions, 
are as follows: 
1. Assembly — plans the assembly program 
schedule for the year and aids in the satisfac- 
tory execution of such plans. 


2. Health—discusses, plans, and assists in the 
execution of the health program of the school, 
such as physical examinations, health tests, 
etc., especially in the case of the paper work 
involved. 


3. Calendar—plans and administers the social 
program of the school, including the forma- 
tion of a social calendar designed to prevent 
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a crowding of social events during any given 
time. 

1. Hospitality—functions as guides and recep- 
tionists for visitors, especially in the case of 
special school functions. 

5. Handbook—acts as an editorial staff in pre- 
paring the annual student handbook. 

6. Activities—administers the program of school 
clubs. 

7. Monitor—regulates traffic in the halls during 
the passing of classes. Composed of members 
in the Senior Class. 

8. Election Arrangements—plans for and super- 
vises the annual school elections. Composed 
of members of the Senior Social Study Class. 

¥. Flag—takes care of the raising and lowering 
of the American flag on the school flag-pole. 
Composed of boy and girl scouts.—EDWIN B. 
YEIcH, Principal, West Reading High School. 





OUR LAST MINUTE SPRING CONCERT 


Did you ever have a spring concert sprung 
4pon you, and wonder what to do? This is what 
we did last year in just such a situation. 

One of the grade schools under my supervision 
needed new chairs for the assembly and decided 
to earn some money to put toward their purchase. 
The principal wondered if it would be possible to 
put on a concert in, say a month, and invite par- 
ents and friends to attend. I was about to make 
my rounds, so in each room I asked the teacher 
if she would be willing to cooperate in such an 
undertaking. All of them were eager to help, but 
wondered WHAT we could do! The ONLY thing 
seemed to be to take a topic at each grade level 
and gather together the songs the children knew, 
plus available ones that could be learned quickly. 
We began that very day. 

Through an assembly program given by the 
third grades, the first grade children had become 
keenly interested in Indians. Fortunately, my 
manuscript book contained some simple and au- 
thentic Indian songs and the two first grade 
teachers knew others, so we started them. The 
children loved the model melodies and took great 
celight in dances and rhythmic actions taught in 
connection with each. 

In the second grade the children had been 
singing April shower songs and were most anx- 
ious to get on to May flowers, so their theme 
was “A May Garden.” They chose a familiar 
rain song to bring on the flowers and to present 
some of their work on kinds and speed of notes 
they thought the parents would be interested in. 

The two third grades use two different sets of 
books, and each learned different animal songs, 
making sure the same animal wasn’t used twice. 
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They decided dramatizations would make these 
more interesting, and they provided us with more 
good ideas than we had time for. 

The music book used in the fourth grade, 
“Songs of Many Lands,” had their topic in its 
title. The children had just begun two-part sing- 
ing, and knew several colorful folk tunes they 
were anxious to sing. 

Thus, our program had a start, but could we 
give it in four weeks? 

The two first grade teachers put the students 
on the stage as soon as possible to get them ac- 
customed to it. A week before the concert, I took 
each grade in separately to rehearse. The last 
week we put on a dress rehearsal (the day of the 
performance), to which the rest of the school was 
invited, and for which they contributed any small 
amount toward the purchase of the chairs which 
they could afford. A fifth grade, interested in 
our work, made clever programs for the evening 
performance. 

Then we were ready. What did the parents see? 

The little girls of the first grade sat cross- 
legged in a semi-circle dressed in shawls and 
feather headbands of crayoned paper. Each rocked 
her papoose—a doll with a brown crepe paper 
face and Indian clothes to match mother’s—as 
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she sang “Little Owlet.” The rhythm band stood 
behind on either side playing drums brought from 
home or made, or even tapping on large sized hat 
boxes. The boys did a war dance in a circle in 
the center, and their elaborate head-dresses, 
sleeveless, fringed crepe paper jackets, and bows 
and arrows, were most effective. They brought 
down the house. 

The second grade, dressed in pretty spring 
clothes, came next. Each girl carried flowers that 
the class had made. In addition to their May 
songs, they dramatized the Rain Song. One child 
had a quarter note pinned to the front of her 
frock, and this, she explained, was a “Walk” note. 
As the class clapped and sang she walked about 
to demonstrate. The same procedure was used for 
eighth (Run) notes and half (Slow) notes. The 
last time all three performed at once in their own 
tempo to the class’s singing. 

The great assortment of animal songs pre- 
sented by the third grades was enhanced with toy 
animals to represent each. There were pigs, 
ponies, monkeys, dogs and cats, and one little girl 
was dressed as a rabbit. Their dramatizations, 
a highlight in the program, were a good contrast 
to the rest and were well done. 

The fourth grade began their program by 
chanting in unison the words of a song called 
“Travel.” Then they took the audience on a trip 
with a song called “All The World”, and as they 
visited each country in a song, a child in native 
dress stepped forward. They closed with “Old 
Black Joe” from our own Southland, and “Home 
On the Range”, a song known by everyone, to 
hum as they went home. 

Was it a success? 

People stood in the aisles and doorways, and 
completely forgot the heat of that May evening, 
due to their keen interest. The program cost noth- 
ing to put on, but it was great fun, and it brought 
a generous contribution toward the new chairs. 
All of us would highly recommend it for your 
next spring concert, and perhaps it will suggest 
even better ideas to you.—-GWENDOLYN F. Burt- 
TERMORE, Music Director, School No. 4, Garfield, 
New Jersey. 


HI-LO-Y CLUB 

Our school has a student body of 450 boys and 
girls, and of this number 130 of the girls belong 
to the Hi-Lo-Y, a Y-teen club with membership 
in the Tulsa YWCA. 

The organization operates under the sponsor- 
ship of members of the Lowell faculty, and its 
regular program of activities includes swimming 
sessions in the downtown YWCA pool, a formal 
dance each spring and fall at the YWCA and a 
spring camping period at Camp Parthenia, a 
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girl’s camp owned by the Tulsa YWCA. 

During the 1947-48 school year the club 
promoted a vocational guidance program, and 
through the Co-operation of St. John’s Hospital 
the members were given a series of lectures and 
demonstrations in the duties and responsibilities 
of hospital aides, and in baby sitting and child 
eare. Aside from its practical value to the “girl 
in the home,” this prevue of hospital life will be 
of great assistance to the girls in determining 
whether they are temperamentally fitted for 
nursing when they reach the age and educational 
status which is prerequisite to nurse training. 

The girls finance their swimming sessions, 
dances, camp and other club activities by operat- 
ing the school supply store under the guidance 
of their sponsor. Each girl gets her share of ex- 
perience of selling and keeping accounts. 

Each spring, the organization presents an as- 
sembly program portraying their major activity 
for the year or the theme for their year’s work. 
In 1947 a skit presented all the clubs and organi- 
zations of the school. Last year the theme of the 
group for “World Fellowship,” and the highlight 
of the assembly program was the collection and 
presentation of a box of gifts to the YWCA in 
China. Mr. Chu, a Chinese student at the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, was the guest of honor at the 
assembly program, and accepted the gifts on be- 
half of the Hong Kong YWCA. 

The club members entered the auditorium in a 
body, and before they were seated they marched 
to the front of the room and placed their gifts 
and money on a table. Donations consisted of 
articles of clothing or money for the purchase of 
necessities to be distributed by the Hong Kong 
Yw. 

The preparation of the box for shipment, and 
the presentation ceremony were quite impressive, 
and gave the whole student body a dramatic dem- 
onstration of how world fellowship can really 
function.—M. Lockey, Lowell Junior High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


A PREFERENCE TICKET PLAN 
With the continued growth in basketball popu- 
larity, and with the limited seating capacity in 
many of our gyms, the problem of getting enough 
student tickets for our out of town games became 
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one of our council projects. 

West High is a member of the Big Eight Con- 
ference, and from most of the member schools, 
eur allotment of tickets numbers but one hundred. 
In our school, we feel the parents of the players 
are entitled to some of these, which leaves a very 
small number, usually fifty to seventy to be dis- 
tributed to our students. Then too, we usually 
get a smaller allotment from tourney centers 
than meets our demands, so our student council 
attempted to draw up a plan which would give 
equitable distribution to the students who really 
supported our team. 

This is our plan which is now in its third year 
and which we feel is really functioning. At the 
beginning of the basketball season, each student 
is given a distinctive card which we call a Pref- 
erence Card. This is carried by the student to all 
our home games. As our students enter the gym, 
2 council representative punches the student’s 
Preference Card indicating he has been present 
at the game. The punches used are special ones 
with distinctive characters which could not be 
duplicated. We have three, each with a different 
character. Thus, as the season progresses, the 
students with the perfectly punched Preference 
Cards are given “preference” over other students 
who have not attended all games. For instance, 
last week we had sixty-eight student tickets as 
our allotment to an out of town game but over 
one hundred students turned out with perfect 
Preference Tickets, which happened to be those 
with six punches. We collected all the perfect 
preference tickets and drew out the first sixty- 
eight and these were the ones to get to go to this 
game. 

Toward tourney time we know that students 
with perfectly punched tickets will all get tourna- 
ment tickets, as will those who have missed but 
cne or two games during the regular season. 
Thus, the students who have been the strong 
team backers are given the chance to see them in 
action when the ticket supply is, limited. 

We have learned by experience that a set of 
rules must be set up and followed. The Council 
cannot restore lost tickets, excuse for illness or 
punch tickets later if a student forgets to bring 
it to the game. Each student definitely is re- 
sponsible for his own ticket and no excuse can be 
accepted if he does not present his own ticket for 
punching at each game. 

Our plan has had errors and has been im- 
proved. It was devised by our Council and is sf#le- 
ly administered by us. Our students strongly sup- 
port the preference ticket plan which we feel is 
really equitable distribution to loyal team sup- 
porters.—A. C. RIpINGER, Ass’t. Prin., West High 
School, Aurora, Illinois. 
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“A TIME OF CHALLENGE” 
(Continued from page 252) 

think of something or someone besides 
ourselves. It is essential that we have 
undying unselfishness to deal with the 
problems of the world which affect our 
lives more ang more as advancements are 
made in international transportation and 
communication, bringing our neighbors of 
the world closer and closer. 

We shall never be able to live to the full- 
est or to build to the best of our ability 
unless we secure peace. The achievement 
of world peace can be brought about only 
by God’s help, and it must begin by each 
individual’s first seeking peace in his own 
heart and mind. 

When the people of the world join 
forces and fight for truth, righteousness, 
and freedom as courageously as they have 
fought against their enemies in war the 
result will be a solid peace. When every- 
one takes God into his everyday life, then 
there will be a lasting peace—a peace 
“ounded upon ideals of mutual helpfulness 
and respect. 

The forerunner of peace is love for one’s 
fellowman, gained by faith, patience, co- 
operation, sacrifice, and unselfish service 
on the part of each one of us. Let us re- 
member His words when He said: 

“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my brethren ye have 
done it unto me.” 

It is natural and good that we should 
want to live and to build, but the great 
challenge for us today is to serve mankind 
for the betterment of all humanity—to 
achieve peace on earth and good will 
among men. To accomplish this, as in 
everything else we set out to do, we must 
have the guidance, the direction, and the 
love of God in our hearts. 

We should be especially thankful to Him 
and strive diligently to go on serving Him, 
for He has been with us through all our 
joys and happiness, and through all the 
distress and confusion in which we have 
been since our infancy. We are 
Babes of the depression— (With first two 

rows of class) 
Children of chaos and turmoil—(With 
first three rows of class) 
Youth—men and women—with a Chal- 
lenge! (All) 
The CLASS sings “The Lord’s Prayer” 
by Malotte. 
d 
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Esther Joyce McCarthy reads VALEA- 
MUS by Johnny Moore, Class of 1950: 


And now we seek, with vision boldly 
turned 

Towards things we longed for all our early 
years, 

The truth whereby we’ll some day reach 
our goals 

And seize forevermore that joy of those 

Who rest content in God’s own sweet 
“Well done.” 


But there may be for some a darker way, 

A sad and minor dirge on which they’ll 
cry: 

“We set forth sure of winning this, our 
combat; 

But now we’re scattered, as the rain—and 
fail.” 


Then to them the answer of a loving com- 
rade 

Speeds in spirit flight through earth and 
space: 

“You have not failed, to try is to succeed. 

Have faith; the voyage began aright and 
true; 

It cannot end except as was its birth. 


“You speak of rain; each tiny drop is 
weak ; 

Yet soon it flows with mighty streams. 
Though lost 

In nature’s fleeting instant, we soon may 
join 

In oceans where the cry of one unites 

The whole in mankind’s fellowship of love. 


“All noble quests pursue a common goal; 
The Challenge is: To live, to build, to 
serve.” 


The CLASS sings “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” by Steffe, arrangement by 
Fred Waring. 

RECOGNITION OF HONOR STU- 
DENTS. ..Superintedent S. H. Blair 

PRESENTATION OF CLASS GIFT 
.... Hugh Tannehill, Class President 

ACCEPTANCE....Frank D. Montague, 
Secretary, Board of Trustees 

PRESENTATION OF DIPLOMAS 
Saceiadsahiabos ae Principal J. T. Wallace 

The CLASS, HATTIESBURG HIGH 
SCHOOL FACULTY, STUDENTS, 
AND GRADUATES § sing Alma 
Mater—‘“The Purple and Gold.” 

BENEDICTION........ Mitzie Fleming 

Dear Heavenly Father, we pray that we 
may face our challenges courageously. 
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May our lives be happy, constructive, and 
useful. Guide us and direct us in all that 
we do. Grant us these things in Thy 
name. Amen. 
RECESSIONAL—“Pomp and _ Circum- 
ERR eae Elgar 
High School Band 


FOURTH GRADE PRODUCTION 
IN PUPPETRY 
(Continued from page 258) 

tendent ordered hundreds of extra thumb 
tacks for fastening the joints. One boy’s 
father sawed lengths for control bars. Pu- 
pils brought saws, hammers, and whitt- 
ling knives from home, and began choos- 
ing matched lengths for arms, legs, hips, 
chest, head and feet. 

Each puppet was made to fit the needs 
of the part in the play which each boy or 
girl was to have. No two puppets are the 
same. The Eskimo children were given 
one-stick legs and arms, one-block bodies. 
The Eskimo adults are made of two-stick 
legs, arms, and two-block bodies. The 
reindeer, polar bears, dogs, seeds, walrus, 
kodiak bears, all have their own unique 
constructions, 

The committees created their broom 
stick-wound wrapping-paper drops of gor- 
geous blue ice peaks, snowy forests, seal 
hunting grounds, with golden skies and 
wonderful dog teams and huts. We located 
spray to make the chalk coloring material 
permanent, and found small screw eyes 
for attaching strings, and our understand- 
ing superintendent opened the purse 
strings once more. 

Alene bought several spools of heavy 
thread for stringing. Papier-mache heads 
were fashioned around blocks of wood. 
Naked puppets were taken home, and 
brought back fully dressed in the latest 
Eskimo styles, the suits made from cordu- 
roy, velvet, wool, felt, old fur, cotton, any- 
thing that might simulate warm skins. 
Fur parkas, small shirts, tiny bandanas, 
every imaginable article of clothing ap- 
peared. Most of the pupils made their 
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own Eskimo clothes, under parental su- 
ervision. 

A nine-year-old girl machine-sewed sev- 
eral outfits for some of the boys who were 
busy creating a stage from scrap wood. 
One mother made curtains. Bill sent four 
boards to school, each with a large hole 
in it to hold the broom stick back drop 
winders. 

The puppet show is nearing completion. 
Alene will give tests on the sixty questions 
suggested at the beginning of the unit, 
which the youngsters have been trying to 
answer in these past few weeks. She has 
found at the end of previous activity units 
that the average of the pupils’ ability to 
answer their own questions at the end of 
the unit has been around ninety percent. 

I wish I could express the excitement 
and pride I feel when a boy or girl walks 
toward me, manipulating a tiny prancing 
husky or a slithering seal, both fully cov- 
ered with cloth skins, or when someone 
calls, ‘Look, Miss Irene, he can bow,” or 
when three heads are bent over a cotton 
covered dog, and three minds discuss the 
best way to string a tail to make it wag. 
I wish I could convey the pleasure I have 
in seeing thirty-five growing people learn- 
ing to recognize problems, find possible 
solutions and apply them—learning to 
create something fine by giving the best 
they have to a group project. 

These youngsters will take their pup- 
pets home with them after the show. 
They’ll take home the kodiak bear with 
bottle cap feet and oil cloth tongue. They’ll 
take home the papier-mache rabbit, the 
fur-trimmed Eskimos, the cotton-covered 
dogs, the long necked seal, the polar bear, 
sleds, the Eskimo children, and a good 
knowledge of Eskimo life. But they’ll take 
home more than that. They’ll take home 
a knowledge of what can be accomplished 
through planning, playing, and working 
together, 


Com edy Cues 
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Diner: “I beg your pardon, but why do all these 
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Cookery and Home Economics, next door, and if 
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you get sick after that omelet you’ve just eaten, 
those girls have all failed in their examination.” 
—Scholastic 


Early Bird 
Freddie crept into the house, 
The cuckoo clock struck four; 
Freddie crept close to the clock... 
Then cuckooed eight times more! 
—Scholastic 


Weary 

Two young men at a big function made a bet 
that the host and hostess were so tired of mur- 
muring appropriate phrases that they took in 
very little of what was said to them. One of the 
young men determined to prove his point. As 
he reached the distinguished couple he bowed, 
took the extended hand, and said: “I murdered 
your mother this morning!” 

“Very glad to meet you!” said the host, beam- 
ing the set beam. “This is my wife—” 

The daring young man scarcely had time to 
straighten his face before he bowed over the 
hostess’s hand. 

“I murdered your father!” he said. 

“Most kind!” murmured the tired woman. 
“Charming of you!” —The Kablegram 


A Word to the Wise 
“Marie, when you wait on table tonight be care- 
ful not to spill anything.” 
Marie: “Don’t worry, Ma’am—I know when to 
keep my mouth shut.” —Balance Sheet 


Yoo-Hoo 
Voice {on stage): “Romeo, Romeo, where art 
thou, Romeo?” 
Voice (from afar): “I’m in the balcony— it’s 


cheaper.” —Scholastic, 
Literacy 

Jerry was getting ready for his first day of 
school. He wasn’t very anxious to start, and his 
mother’s tear-filled eyes only added to his 
reluctance. As they drove toward the school and 
his mother’s tears continued to flow he said con. 
solingly, “Aw, mom, don’t take it so hard. Just 
as soon as I learn to write and read comics I'll 
quit.” —Christian Science Monitor, 
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